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An Englishman in Paris: Notes and Recol- 
lections. In 2 vols. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 


Ir is much to be regretted that this book, 
so rich in matter of interest respecting 
memorable events and people, should be 
produced under conditions almost fatal to its 
authority and value. In the first place, the 
writer, who would seem to have been in the 
most exclusive society of Paris from the 
days of Louis Philippe until the fall of the 
Second Empire, has thought fit, for reasons 
which he “cannot and will not mention,” 
to withhold his name. How, then, can his 
testimony be accepted as worthy of credence ? 
Not a few of his readers, it is true, will 
think that the veil which he casts over him- 
self is peculiarly thin. They will point to 
some personal details in the work as estab- 
lishing his identity beyond rational dispute. 
In his youth he settled in Paris under cir- 
cumstances which made it likely that he 
would spend most of his life there. At the 
time of the Dujarrier duel (1845) he was 
twenty-seven yearsof age. He liked paint- 
ing and sculpture a good deal better than 
books. He mixed with many sorts and 
conditions of men, from princes and _ states- 
men down to the art students of the Quartier 
Latin. His name appeared on several 
committees for the relief of the poor. He 
was probably the only foreigner whom the 
French had agreed not to regard as an 
enemy in disguise. During the siege he 
was arrested by some sie as @ spy, 
though only to be released immediate 

afterwards, on the production of his cull, 
by an officer of the Municipal Guard. “I 
wish,” the latter remarked, ‘“‘ that we had 
a thousand or so foreign spies like 
him in Paris; France has no better 
friend than he.’ Of course, these 
facts point to the conclusion that the 
3 oe an in question was the late Sir 
Richard Wallace, with the record of whose 
somewhat romantic career they exactly 
correspond. What other Englishman in 
Paris during the siege could have answered 
the same description? it will be asked. 
But this conjecture may not prove quite so 
correct as has been supposed. It is at least 
difficult to believe that, if Wallace wished to 


preserve an in ito, he would have made 
& variety of significant references to himself, 
that his perfect mastery of French would 


have permitted him to write “IIs ont si 
peur,” or that anyone with his refinement of 
thought and feeling would have been guilty 
of the extremely bad taste occasionally shown 
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And the course taken by the editor—for 
there is an editor in the case—places the 
book at a further disadvantage. He, too, 
elects to be anonymous, though admitting 
that he formerly acted as the Paris corre- 
spondentof a Londonevening paper. Hegives 
us no assurance that the original manuscript 
is printed as it left the writer’s hands, that 
it fs not been amplified by extracts from 
Se correspondence. together, “ An 
nglishman in Paris” comes before us in a 
very questionable shape. For the moment, 
however, we will assume that any doubts 
which it may raise are unfounded, and will 
presently be set at rest. 
Rich, well-connected, and presumably an 
acceptable companion, the Englishman soon 
achieved a social success in his new home, 
even to the extent of being numbered by 
some of Louis = sons among their 
personal friends. e Citizen King was 
under no illusion as to the insecurity 
of his position. ‘‘The crown of France,” 
he remarked to one of the author’s relatives, 
‘*is too warm in summer, too cold in winter ; 
the sceptre is too blunt as a weapon of 
attack or defence, it is too short as a stick 
to lean upon; a good felt hat and an 
umbrella are at all times more useful.” 
For the bourgeoisie who had set him on 
the throne, and whom he professed to hold 
in so much admiration, he had nothing in 
his heart but resentment and contempt. He 
knew that they were seeking their own 
interests only, and that their —— 
goodwill towards him was “sheer hypo- 
crisy.” | Cold-shouldered by the old 
noblesse, he avowedly found it more difficult 
to get people to his court entertainments 
from the Faubourg St. Germain than from 
across the Channel, and the Englishman 
confesses that his countrymen were then in 
too great a majority at the Tuileries. The 
King’s weakness for hoarding money was 
— due to a real fear that he would 
ie a pauper. Walking with Queen Vic- 
toria in the gardens at Eu during her visit 
in 1843, he took from his pocket a large 
clasp-knife to skin a peach for her. ‘‘When,” 
he said, ‘‘a man has been a poor devil like 
myself, obliged to live upon forty sous a 
day, he always carries a knife. I might 
have dispensed with it for the last few 
years ; still, I do not wish to lose the habit ; 
one does not know what may happen.” His 
sons were brought up on sound principles, 
but as they arrived at man’s estate he seems 
to have allowed them to be out when they 
were supposed to be in bed. Lord H—— 
one day remarked that he had seen them 
on the previous night. ‘ Where?” 
anxiously asked Louis hilippe. “At the 
Café de Paris, your ee “ That’s all 
right,” said the King, laughing. ‘ As long 
as they do not go into places where they 
are likely to meet Guizot, I don’t mind ; for 
if he saw them out in the evening it — 
cost me my throne. Guizot is so terribly 
respectable.” One of his many clever mots 
deserves to be recorded. Talleyrand had 
just died. ‘ Are you sure of it?” the King 
asked, when the news arrived. ‘Very 
sure, sire; why, did not your majesty notice 
yesterday that he was dying?” “I did; 
but there is no judging from appearances 


myself for the last four and twenty hours 
what interest he could possibly have in 
departing at this particular moment.” 

f the tumultuous scenes in the streets 
of Paris during the Revolution of ’48 we 
have rather graphic accounts from personal 
observation. The Englishman was also 
present at the sacking of the Tuileries : 

“‘ The idea that ‘ there is a divinity that hedgeth 
round a king’ seemed, I admit, preposterous 
enough at that moment; but I could not help 
being struck with its partial truth on seeing 
the rabble invade the palace. . For the 
first ten minutes they stood positively motion- 
less, not daring to touch anything. It was not 
the fear of being caught pilfering and punished 
summarily that prevented them. The minority 
which might have protested was so utterly 
insignificant in numbers as to make action on 
their part impossible. No, it was neither 
shame nor fear that stayed the rabble’s hand ; 
it was a sentiment for which I can find no 
name. It was the consciousness that these 
objects had .belonged to a king, to a royal 
family, which made them gaze upon them in a 
—_ of superstitious wonder. It did not last 
ong. 

What the Englishman has seen of the 
sovereign people in France does not tell in 
their favour. He has “no hesitation in 
saying that for cold-blooded, monkeyish, 
tigerish cruelty there is nothing on the face 
of God’s earth to match them, and that no 
concessions wrung from society on their 
behalf will ever make them anything but 
the fiends in human shape they are.” 

To many readers the account given of 
Napoleon III. will be the most fascinating 
part of the record. The Englishman first 
met him at the Hotel du Rhin, in the Place 
Vendome, while he was a candidate for the 
Presidency of the Second Republic. But 
for his impecuniosity at this time, it is 
asserted, he would never have come forward, 
whatever may be said of his unfaltering 
belief in his star. 

“‘ When Prince Louis held out his hand, and I 
looked into his face, I felt almost tempted to 
put him down as an opium eater. Ten minutes 
afterwards, I felt convinced that, to use a 
metaphor, he himself was the drug, and that 
every one with whom he came in contact 
was bound to yield to its influence. When I 
came away that evening, I could have given 
Cavaignac, Thiers, Lamartine, Hugo, and the 
rest a timely warning if they would have 
condescended to listen to or profit by it, which 
I am certain they would not have done. 
Strange as it may seem, every one of these men, 
and, with the exception of one, all undoubtedly 
clever, thought Louis — either an 
imbecile or a secret drunkard.” 

In person he was insignificant enough, but 
certainly not ungraceful. When he stood 
still, or was on horseback, there was “ an 
indescribable something about the man 
which at once commanded attention.” 
Strange as it may seem, he never spoke 
French with entire ease and accuracy. The 
moment, we are assured, he became in any 
way excited, the /’s and the ?’s and the p’s 
were always trying to oust the v’s and the 
ds and the 6’s from their newly-acquired 
positions, and often gained a momentary 
victory. One story on this head is very 
probably true. ‘M. de Bismarck,” said 
the Emperor to his t foe in the future 
at their first meeting, ‘I have never heard 
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‘‘ Will you allow me to return the compli- 
ment, sire?” ‘‘Certainly.” ‘I have never 
heard a Frenchman speak French as you 
do.” He was generous and soft-hearted to 
a fault; “he could no more have done 
without his charity than without his eternal 
cigarette.” Except to a limited few, he 
never wore his heart upon his sleeve. The 
Englishman knew him “very well” for 
nearly a quarter of a century, and was ‘‘as 
little competent to give an opinion on him on 
the last as on the first day of the acquaint- 
ance.” 

What the writer sets down about the 
Empress should not be taken without a grain 
of salt. He seems to have had a deep 
prejudice against her. He describes her as 
imperious, tyrannical, cruel at heart, in- 
tolerant of opinions differing from her own, 
and vindictive towards those who happened 
to give her offence. 

‘“@hat playful ery which she was so fond of 
uttering in the beginning of her married life— 
‘As for myself, I am a Legitimist’—without 
understanding or endeavouring to understand 
its import, had gradually grafted itself on her 
mind, although it had ceased to be on her lips. 

. . Superstitious, like most Spaniards, she 
was firmly convinced that the gipsy who fore- 
told her future greatness was a divine 
messenger, and from that to the conviction 


that she occupied the throne by a right as 
divine as that claimed by the Bourbons there 
was but one short step. A corollary to divine 
right meant, to her, personal and irresponsible 
government. That was her idea of Legitimism. 


Though by no means endowed with high intel- 
lectnal gifts, she perceived well enough, in the 
beginning, that the Second Empire was not a 
very stable edifice, either with regard to its 
foundations or superstructure; and, until 
England propped it up by an alliance and 
a state visit from our sovereign, she kept 
commendably coy. But from that moment she 
aspired to be something more than the arbiter 
of fashion. . . . She, no more than her 
surroundings, had the remotest idea that 
France was undergoing a political change, that 
she was recovering her constitutional rights. 
Her party was like the hare in the fable that 
used the wrong end of the opera-glass, and 
lived in a fool’s paradise with regard to the 
distance that divided it from the sportsman.” 
In the second volume we are treated to a 
repetition of the old nauseous tittle-tattle, to 
the effect that Louis Napoleon did not 
marry her until he had failed in more than 
one attempt to make her a La Valli¢re or a 
Pompadour—tittle-tattle with which Sir 
Richard Wallace, if only as one of the 
Kimperor’s friends, was hardly likely to have 
concerned himself. 

But little new light is thrown by the 
Englishman on the characters of the leading 
statesmen and politicians of the July mon- 
archy, the Republic of ’48, and the Second 
Empire. Under an austere and haughty 
exterior in public, Guizot, who ‘ carried too 
far the privilege of being poor,” as Pélisson 
had been said to abuse the privilege of 
the clever to be ugly, concealed a kindly, 
gracious, and even affectionate disposition. 
‘*O’est la politique qui le rendait méchant,” 
said one of his daughters ; ‘“‘ heureusement 
il la laissait 4 la porte.” Thiers was lively, 
witty, and charming, but miserly and 
treacherous. During his first tenure of 
power his sister kept a boarding-house, and 
the Opposition ostentatiously patronised her 








table @héte. On one occasion she was asked 
whether the pheasants were of his bagging. 
‘* Non,” she replied bitterly ; ‘‘ le Président 
du Conseil n’a pas l’honneur de fournir mon 
établissement—a quoi bon? Je peux les 
acheter 4 meilleur marché que lui, et au 
méme endroit. S’il m’en envoyait il me 
ferait payer un bénéfice, parce qu’il ne fait 
jamais rien pour rien. C’est un peu le 
défaut de notre famille.’ Lamartine, though 
deeply pledged to support the Orleanist 
cause, sided with the revolutionists of ’48 
as a means of paying his debts, especially 
those which he had contracted during his 
journey to the East. His household re- 
minded the Englishman of Mrs. Jellaby’s. 
Cavaignac was only a “surly and bump- 
tious drill-sergeant, with nothing, absolutely 
nothing, to recommend him for the elevated 
position he coveted.”  Persigny, with his 
fervid devotion to the Napoleonic legend, 
conceived and organised the coup d'état, 
Morny taking but a subordinate part therein. 
The latter, who posed as nothing less than a 
prince of the blood, had a cordial hatred 
for Walewski, and the ill-starred expedition 
to Mexico is attributed to a quarrel between 
them respecting a box at the Opera. Lastly 
comes Eugéne Rouher, an energetic and 
perfectly upright servant of his country, 
but with the weakness of permitting his 
better judgment to be overriden by the 
Empress. His power of mimicry would 
show itself even in debate : 


‘* His eyes remained steadily fixed on his inter- 
locutor, his arms folded across his chest. Then 
he would rise slowly from his seat, walk to the 
tribune when there was one, take up the argu- 
ment of his adversary, not only word for word, 
but with the latter’s intonation and gestures, 
almost with his own voice—which used to drive 
Thiers wild—and answer it point by point.” 


It would hardly be an exaggeration to 
say that the Englishman was on terms of 
friendship with every person of distinction 
in literature during the period under notice. 
Dumas the elder is again before us with his 
amazing fertility of invention, his un- 
flagging industry, his splendid profusion, 
his frequent impecuniosity, his Solstuneun 
enjoyment of life, and also his unquestion- 
able talents for cookery. It is believed that 
he took greater pride in concocting a stew 
than in constructing a novel ora play. In 
the middle of a dinner he would put down 
his knife and fork with the remark, ‘ Ca 
c'est rudement bon; il faut que je m’en 
procure la récette.” His friend Véron long 
questioned his capabilities in this way, but 
allowed himself to be convinced about them 
by a noble dish of stewed carp. It was 
with indifferent success that Véron’s house- 
keeper, though provided with the recipe, 
sought to equal the achievement. ‘ Ah,” 
she sneered, ‘‘c’est avec sa carpe comme 
avec ses romans; les autres les font, et il y 
met son nom.” Dumas, hearing of this, 
betrayed the utmost indignation. ‘‘ There 
is but one reply to such an accusation,” he 
loftily said. He insisted upon cooking a 
dinner in the presence of a witness (the 
author), and the result was all that his 
guests could have wished. Nothing short 
of ‘inveterate snobbishness” is laid to 
Sue’s charge ; he made light of his literary 


desire to benefit humanity, and dressed with 
the dandyism of a young Disraeli. More 
pressed by creditors than Dumas himself, 
Balzac, a visionary among visionaries, at 
one time could go out for a walk only at 
break of day, “for as long as the sun is 
not up they cannot arrest me.” Préault’s 
description of Alfred de Musset as ‘ Miss 
Byron” is partly endorsed, and Victor 
Hugo’s soirees are said to have been 
distinguished by “‘ perpetual adoration” of 
the host and a plentiful lack of hospitality. 
Béranger, who was unconsciously portrayed 
“to the life’ by Hablot Browne in the 
sketch of Tom Pinch, did not allow his 
republican sympathies to deter him from 
rushing out to see Queen Victoria when she 
visited the Emperor and Empress in Paris. 
“Je vais voir la femme: s’il y avait beau- 
coup de femmes comme elle je leur par- 
donnerais d’étre reines.” Prévost-Paradol 
long suffered from suicidal mania, as may 
be gathered from the fact that he was the 
original of the hero of an anonymous story, 
‘‘Madame de Marcay,” brought out in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes about ten years before 
his death. 

Of eminent composers, too, the English- 
man has something to tell us. Meyerbeer 


‘could never make up his mind whether mag- 
nificent scenery and gorgeous dresses were an 
implied compliment or the reverse to the 
musical value of his compositions. At one of 
the final dress rehearsals of ‘ Robert le Diable’ 
he felt much upset. At the sight of that 
beautiful set of the cloister of Sainte Rosalie, 
where the nuns rise from their tombs, Meyer- 
beer came up to Véron. ‘ My dear director,’ he 
said, ‘I perceive well enough that you do 
not depend upon the opera itself; you are, in 
fact, running after a spectacular success.’ 
‘ Wait till the fourth act,’ replied Véron, who 
was above all logical. The curtain rose upon 
the fourth act, and what did Meyerbeer behold ? 
Instead of the vast, grandiose apartment he 
had conceived for Isabella, Princess of Sicily, 
he found a mean, shabby set, which would 
have been deemed scarcely good enough for a 
minor theatre. ‘ Decidedly, my dear director,’ 
says Meyerbeer, with a bitter twinge in his 
features and voice, ‘I perceive well enough 
that you have no faith in my score; you did 
not even dare to go to the expense of a new 
set.’” 

On certain days the street in which the old 
Opéra stood was crowded with beggars. 
Roger de Beauvoir explained the reason 
thereof to a bewildered English peer : 


‘** Both Rossini and Meyerbeer never fail of a 
morning to look at the bills, and when the 
latter finds his name on them he is so over- 
joyed that he absolutely empties his pockets 
of all they contain. Notwithstanding his many 
years of success, he is still afraid that the 
ublic’s liking for his music is merely a passing 
eaey, and, as every additional performance 
decreases this apprehension, he thinks he 
cannot be sufficiently grateful to Providence. 
His gratitude shows itself in almsgiving.” 
Auber, though not bald, had a mania for 
wearing his hat at all times and in all 
circumstances. He never felt at ease 
without it : 
‘* When, in January ’55, Gérard de Nerval was 
found suspended from a lamp-post in the Rue 
de la Vieille-Lanterne, he had his hat on his 
head. His friends, and even the police, pre- 
tended to argue from this that he had not 





gifts, posed as one solely actuated by a 


committed suicide, but had been murdered. 
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‘A man who is going to hang himself does not 
keep his hat on,’ ‘oe said. ‘ Pourquoi pas, 
mon Dieu?’ asked Auber simply. ‘If I were 
going to kill myself, I should certainly keep 
my hat on.’” 
Félicien David’s poverty in early life showed 
itself in his mind and face to the end. He 
had “ positively starved” in order to buy 
the few books and the paper necessary to 
his studies. ‘‘ Why,” he then wrote, ‘“‘am 
I not a little better off? How can my 
brain, constantly occupied as it is with the 
worry of material wants, act unhampered ? ” 
But for Azevedo, the musical critic, he 
would have gone supperless to bed on the 
night before the production of ‘‘ Le Désert,” 
which first made him known to fame. 

Not a few theatrical luminaries come 
before us as wepassalong. According to the 
Englishman, Rachel, of whom he saw a 
= deal in the green-room of the Comédie 

caise, was by no means so amiable 
and open-handed a person as she is generally 
represented to have been. He says that she 
had few of the good qualities and many of 
the bad qualities of her race; was greedy 
to the last degree, and could be very spite- 
ful. Of her greed he gives a remarkable 
illustration. One evening she dined at the 
house of Comte Duchitel, Louis Philippe’s 
minister. On the table was a superb silver 
centre-piece, which she induced her host to 
give her. She had come in a hackney cab ; 
the Comte politely placed his carriage at her 
disposal. Fearing that on the morrow he 
would alter his mind, she at once accepted 
his offer. ‘‘ Yes, that will do admirably ; 
there will be no fear of my being robbed of 
your present; I will take it with me.” 
“Quite so, Mademoiselle,” replied the Comte; 
“but you will send me back my carriage, 
won’t you?” She made presents herself, 
though only to regret her generosity. On 
one occasion she gave a ring to the younger 
Dumas, who at once placed it on her finger. 
** Allow me,” he said, “ to give it you in my 
turn, so as to prevent your asking for it.” 
Régnier preferred art to the suggestions of 
nature. He once pfoduced a great effect by 
acting upon the impulse of the moment, but 
waived it in favour of a more artificial and 
less moving way of going to work. Decidedly 
unflattering is the Englishman’s portrait of 
Taglioni : 
‘Of the gracefulness so apparent on the stage, 
even in her decline, there was not a trace to be 
found in private life. One of her shoulders 
was higher than the other ; she limped slightly, 
and, moreover, waddled like a duck. The 
pinched mouth was firmly set; there was no 
smile on the colourless lips, and she replied to 
one’s remarks in monosyllables. . ... The 
wonder to most people who knew her was not 
that Comte Gilbert de Voisins should have left 
her so soon after their marriage, but that he 
should have married her at all. ‘ The fact was,’ 
said someone with whom I discussed the 
marriage one day, ‘that De Voisins considered 
himself in honourbound to makethatreparation ; 
but I cannot conceive what soumenel him to 
commit the error that made the reparation 
necessary,’ ”’ 
Long afterwards, at the Duc de Morny’s, 
the two were introduced to each other as if 
they had been strangers. ‘I am under the 
impression,” said the danseuse, with a stiff 
bow, “that I have had the honour of meet- 
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ing you before, about the year 1832”; and 
she turned coldly away. 
The author’s artistic sympathies naturally 
led him to contract friendships with the great 
ainters and sculptors around him. He 
had the run of their studios while they were 
at work. With Delacroix he was on particu- 
larly cordial terms. Of an extremely chilly 
temperament, the latter, even in hot weather, 
would go to his easel with ‘an old jacket 
buttoned up to his chin, a large muffler 
round his neck, a cloth cap pulled over his 
ears, and a pair of thick felt slippers.” 
“But for my my ar up,” he said, “I 
should have been dead at thirty.” In this 
garb he was surprised one day by the Circe- 
like George Sand, who, evidently without 
sufficient cause, laid the flattering unction 
to her soul that she had drawn him within 
her toils, and who wished to make him speak 
out. The story is not entirely new, but is 
worthy of being retold in the form it takes 
here : 
‘« «My poor Eugéne,’ she began, ‘I am afraid 
I have got sad news for you.’ ‘Indeed,’ said 
Delacroix, without interrupting his work, and 
just giving her one of his cordial smilesin guise 
of welcome. ‘ Yes, my dear friend, I have 
carefully consulted my own heart, and the up- 
shot is, I grieve to tell you, that I feel I cannot 
and could never love you.’ Delacroix kept on 
painting. ‘Is that a fact,’ he said. ‘ Yes, 
and I ask you to pardon me and give me credit 
for my candour—my poor Delacroix.’ Dela- 
croix did not budge from his easel. ‘ You are 
angry with me, are you not? You will never 
forgive me?’ ‘Certainly I will. Only I want 
you to keep quiet for ten minutes. I have got a 
bit of sky here which has caused me a good 
deal of trouble; it is just coming right. Go 
and sit down, or else take a little walk, and be 
back in ten minutes.’ Of course George Sand 
did not return.” 


Horace Vernet, that “ walking cyclopaedia 
on military costume,” is described as in 
some respects a counterpart of Dumas— 
buoyant, insensible to fatigue, given to 
“bouts of idleness,” and fond of money 
for the pleasure of spending it. As the 
novelist would laugh long and loudly over 
his comic characters while bringing them 
into being, so would the painter sing at the 
top of his voice before his canvas. During 
his stay in Russia he was much noticed by 
the Czar, but not for long. 

‘* After the partition of Poland, Nicholas pro- 
posed that Vernet should paint a picture on the 
subject. ‘I am afraid I cannot do it, sire,’ 
was the answer; ‘I have never painted a Christ 
on the Cross.’ ‘The moment I had said it,’ 
continued Vernet, when he told me the story, 
which is scarcely known, ‘I thought my last 
hour had struck. I am perfectly certain that a 
Russian would have paid for these words with his 
life, or at least with life-long exile to Siberia. I 
shall never forget the look he gave me; there 
was a murderous gleam in the eyes.’ ”’ 


Meissonier related to the author a rather 
whimsical story : 
“« His granddaughter, on her fifteenth or six- 


teenth birthday, had a very nice fan given to 
her. The sticks were exquisitely carved in 


ivory . . . ; the fan itself, of black gauze, 
was absolutely plain. The donor probably in- 
tended the grandfather’s art to enhance the 
value of the present, and the latter was about 
to do so when the young lady stopped him with 
the cry, ‘ Voila qu’il va me giiter mon éventail 
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145 
Connected with the name of David d’Angers 
is something like a romance of real life, 
which, however, is too elaborate to be 
entered into here. 

Other interesting passages in the volumes 
may be briefly mentioned. Brougham was 
often in Paris, where his vanity and imper- 
fect knowledge of French exposed him to 
no little derision. “Il n’ya pour lui,” said 
one, ‘‘qu’un pas entre le sublime et le 
ridicule; c’est le pas de Calais, et il le 
traverse trop souvent.” As for the wealthy 
but mysterious Major Fraser, the English- 
man has a notion that he was the son of 
some exalted personage, and that the secret 
he so successfully kept might be found in 
the records of the scandals and intrigues at 
Spanish courts. Lola Mont¢s, beautiful and 
dignified, might have been taken for a 
woman of high birth if she had never 
opened her lips. Education she had none ; 
her wit was “‘that of the pot-house.” Yet 
men who ought to have known better would 
rave about her, so great was the fascination 
she exercised. Then, again, we are con- 
fronted by Alphonsine Plessis, the original 
of Marguerite Gautier in the ‘‘ Dame aux 
Camélias.” The Englishman, speaking 
from personal experience, avers that the 
younger Dumas did not in the least idealise 
her character, and that the incident of her 
being provided for by a foreign nobleman 
because she resembled his dead daughter 
was a positive fact. ‘‘ Alexandre,” said his 
father, in the course of some remarks on 
the story, 

“is my son every inch of him. At the outset 
of his career he is a better dramatist than I am 
ever likely to be. He has been true to nature, 
but ’’—here the shrewd critic came in—‘ he 
has taken an episode showing her at her best. 
He was not bound to let the public know that 
the frequent recurrence of these love episodes, 
but always with a different partner, constitutes 
a disease which is as well known to specialists 
as the disease of drunkenness, and for which 
it is impossible to find a cure. Messaline, 
Catherine II., and thousands of women have 
suffered from it.” 

Rouget de l’Isle, we are again assured, had 
but a comparatively small part in the 
creation of the “ Marseillaise.” ‘The last 
strophe, the ‘‘strophe of the children,” was 
by the Abbé Pessoneaux, and the music, 
apart from alterations necessitated by the 
words of the hymn, by Alexandre Bouchet. 
Only the first six strophes can be placed to 
the credit of the not too scrupulous Rouget. 
By far the most important part of the 
work is that which relates to the war, the 
siege, and the Commune. Marshal Vaillant 
did not deceive himself as to the quality of 
the French army. He saw the necessity 
of reforming it altogether, but was pre- 
vented from giving effect to his ideas. He 
told the Englishman that it was rotten to 
the core, that there was not a general in it 
who knew as much as an Austrian or 
Prussian captain. Such were the conditions 
under which France blindly entered upon 
the tremendous struggle of 1870. For a 
time it was believed by experienced 
diplomatists that that struggle would be 
averted. ‘‘ William,” said Lord Lyons to 
the Englishman, “is too wise to go to war 
on such a pretext, and the Emperor is too 
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ill not to want peace. I wish the Empress 
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would leave himalone.” For this wish there 
was only too much reason, The Empress 
held a war to be essential to the interests of 
the reigning dynasty, rere as the 
republican minority would take care to 
exclaim against any peace the Emperor 
might keep as shameful to the country. 
Napoleon remained firm until after a second 
ministerial council at St. Cloud, when, as 
the Englishman learnt from a friend in 
the confidence of Ollivier’s brothers, the 
Empress was with him from ten o’clock at 
night to one o’clock in the morning. A few 
hours later the decisive step was taken. Of 
the excitement then shown on the Boulevards 
the Englishman has a good deal to say. It 
was universally believed that the army 
would sweep all before it, and a bookseller 
brought out a dictionary ‘‘for the use of 
the Toeach at Berlin.” General d’Hautpoul 
was far from sharing this sanguine 


mood. ‘If every one of our officers,” he 
remarked, ‘‘ were Moltke’s — in strategy, 
the chance would then only be equal. e 


are a doomed nation.” One incident of the 
war is thus described to the author by an 
eye-witness : 
‘‘The Emperor is in a very bad state. After 
Saarbruck, Lebrun and Leboeuf had virtually 
to lift him off his horse. The young prince, 
who, as you have probably heard already, was 
by his side all the time, looked very distressed, 
for his father had scarcely spoken to him 
during the engagement. But after they got 
into the carriage, which was waiting about a 
dozen yards away, the Emperor put his arm 
round his neck and kissed him on the cheeks, 
while two large tears rolled down his own. I 
noticed that the Emperor had scarcely the 
strength to walk that dozen yards.” 
Meanwhile, as disaster followed disaster, 
it was said by the people surrounding the 
Empress that the dynasty might be saved 
by the death of the Emperor at the head of 
his troops. ‘‘That death,” said a lady-in- 
waiting to a relative of the author’s, ‘‘ would 
be considered an heroic one, and would 
benefit the Prince Imperial.” It is hinted, 
not very obscurely, that the Empress was of 
the same opinion, since she “ discounten- 
anced ”’ the idea of her husband returning 
to Paris. But might she not have been 
actuated in this matter by a sense of the 
loss of prestige which his return would 
have involved? Sédan came; and it was 
by the merest chance that the revolution of 
September 4 anticipated the advent to power 
of the Commune. Unlike many of his 
countrymen in Paris, the author elected to 
remain there during the siege, which Moltke 
would not have undertaken but for a 
conviction that Trochu, a really able 
general, would find his hands hopelessly 
tied by his nominal superiors. On the 
whole, the people did not allow their priva- 
tions to damp their spirits very much, and a 
broken-down omnibus in the street would 
have “ excited as much curiosity as did the 
sight of the battered tenements of Vaugi . 
ontrouge, and Vanves.”” The Englishman, 
though well-off, suffered to some extent 
with the mass, eating horse, dog, cat, rat, 
and field mice, the last of which, dexterously 
disguised, he took to be larks without the 
bones. At Durand’s, a comparatively cheap 
restaurant, he had had to pay twenty-four 
francs for a filet de beuf aux champignons. 





For the rest, he saw not a little of the 
Commune, with the fall of which his 
reminiscences come to an end. 

The errors in the book are few and not 
very important. Marshal Vaillant’s lan- 

age, it is stated, was “ freyuently that of 
Rabelais or Moliére, vigorous, to the point, 
calling a spade a spade, and, as such, not 
particularly adapted to these notes.” Can 
the writer have supposed that the great 
dramatist used language unfit for men or 
women to read? It is not exactly true that 
Molitre “consulted” his old housekeeper 
about his productions, and the title of one 
of them is given as the Comtesse d Esbargnas. 
As usual, Piron’s famous epigram against 
the French Academy is alpuaed, while 
the maiden name of Mme. Dubarri, really 
Vaubernier, is said to have been ‘ Bécu.” 
Again, the German emperor is spoken of as 
“the Emperor of Germany,” a mistake 
which a well-informed student of politics 
might have been expected to avoid. The 
French scattered through the work is occa- 
sionally misprinted, however well versed 
in the language the editor may be. But 
the worst thing about An Englishman in 
Paris is that it is unprovided with an index, 
the absence of which is not to be made 
up for by the fullest tables of contents. 

FREDERICK HawkIns. 








The Barren Ground of Northern Canada, 
By Warburton Pike. (Macmillans.) 


Mr. Prxe anticipates hostile criticism— 
which is not called for—by declaring that 
his book is for sportsmen and sportsmen 
alone, and that it is idle for the geographer 
to waste his time in pointing out inaccuracies. 
‘‘T admit all the errors before he discovers 
them.” At the same time, it is impossible 
not to close this pleasant narrative without 
regret at the thought that so capable a 
traveller, and, as his narrative shows, so 
modest a one, should have gone so far afield 
so ill-prepared for bringing back a more 
precise account of what he saw. For he 
traversed routes rarely, if ever, trodden by 
white men, and has actually laid down in a 
rough way chains of lakes not hitherto on 
any map, when, by a little preliminary 
training, such as the Royal Geographical 
Society supplies, something like topographi- 
cal accuracy might have been secured. He 
did not carry any instruments with him— 
though these are now made in so portable a 
form that a set does not weigh more than a 
trifle—and with the exception of a score of 
common plants (the existence of which 
might have been predicted), few data such 
as those one expects nowadays from every 
wanderer above tourist rank were brought 
from the outer world in which Mr. Pike 
spent the best part of two years. These 
drawbacks aside, and the main object of 
his expedition pardoned, we have nothing 
except praise for the style in which the 

ieakey young sportsman tells his tale. 

t is a model which many pretentious 
“explorers” might imitate with profit. For 
it is lucid, and without swagger, but not 
without humour—though the writer is not 
always in one long guffaw; and had Mr. 
Pike only possessed some familiarity with 


science, his record of long tramps and weary 








months in camp might have claimed a higher 


— > > terature of travel than it is 
ikely to obtain. 
Along the Northern extremities of 


Europe, Asia, and America lies a broad 
strip of dreary lowland, the ftindren of 
the old world—what in Lapland Linnaeus 
called the “‘ terrae damnatae””—the Barren 
Ground of the old Hudson Bay territories. 
It is a region treeless, full of lakes and 
rivers, its surface varied by rocky hills of 
modest height ; and of all parts of North 
America this lichen-covered waste, which 
towards the extreme east descends as low as 


the sixty-first el of latitude, is the most 
uninviting. The Eskimo inhabit its seaward 


border, and ascend some of its rivers like the 
Mackenzie, Coppermine, and Great Fish, 
where they come into collision with their 
hereditary enemies, the Indians. Yet, owing 
to the icy winds which sweep across it during 
winter, and, perhaps, also on account of the 
swarms of mosquitoes which blacken the 
air in summer, even these hardy tribesmen 
do not inhabit it permanently. But it is the 
haunt of game animals which are not seen 
further to the South, and of fur-beavers, 
in search of which trappers penetrate it; 
and the lone posts of the Hudson Bay 
yee oe (here not mere land-jobbers and 
shopkeepers, as in the more southerly lands 
of semi-civilisation, but still following their 
legitimate trade pro pelle cutem, as of old) 
are scattered hard by for their convenience. 
On its borders are found t numbers of 
cariboo or American reindeer, so that in 
storm-time they can retreat to the stunted 
woods. The brown and grizzly bears do 
not range so far north, and the Polar bear 
is never found far from the ice fields on 
which bask the seals that form its prey. But 
there is one animal in these barren lands 
which never deserts them. This is the musk 
ox, or rather the musk sheep, a uliarly 
Arctic animal, which was found during the 
 werng period far to the south of its present 
imits, though now confined entirely to 
North America east of the Mackenzie River. 
Even there it does not.come far from the 
Arctic circle in Greenland, its range bein 
limited on one side by the glaciers of Mel- 
ville Bay, and on the other by Franz Josef’s 
Fjord. Hence, it is little disturbed except 
by the Eskimo and the Yellow Knife 
Indians, whose language, these folk affirm, 
it understands. 

It was this hapless beast which tempted 
Mr. Pike into the Barren Ground. He 
slaughtered almost everything except the 
musk ox, and the musk ox therefore to 
be added to his trophies. He had no other 
object, and the energy which he displayed 
in compassing the destruction of a ess 
hyperborean makes us regret that this 
pluck and perseverance did not find a 
more useful ambition on which to expen 
itself. As posts more or less civilised 
extend close to the border of the 
Barren Ground, a journey thither is by no 
means so difficult as in the days when 
Hearne, Franklin, Back, Richardson, Rae, 
and other Arctic explorers traversed it, and, 
in spite of the nauseous tripe de roche, barely 
— is for lack of food. Yet, 
as Mr. Pike’s unassuming narrative is in 
proof, there are still perils of hunger and 
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cold to be faced by anyone prepared to get 
far afield in this terra damnata of the North ; 
and apr thy we read the latest hunter- 
traveller aright—had these hardships not 
existed north of the Great Slave Lake, he 
would have confined his exploits with the 
rifle to a region where the risks of death by 
starvation and frost-bite are less imminent. 
Starting from Calgary, a station on the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, in the month of 


- June, he passed in August the last post of 


the Hudson Bay Company, and a few 
weeks later was in the wilds with a troop 
of Indians and half-breeds, burdened— 
thanks to their improvidence—with few 
impedimenta except powder and shot and 
some camping utensils. Fattening up 
among the Cariboo, four of the party 
pushed on, in the middle of September, 
without either tent or provisions; and just 
as famine, barely postponed by a meal off a 
half-putrid carcase left by some Yellow 
Knives, pinched them, the long-looked for 
quarry was sighted and killed, just three 
months and twenty days after leaving Cal- 
gary. This experience proved so attractive 
that, after camping for a time further south, 
the musk-ox hunt was resumed with varying 
success. 

These episodes in his journey enable 

Mr. Pike to furnish many interesting 
particulars regarding the habits of the 
game animals and of the Indians, and to 
write one of the best accounts of a winter 
camp which we haveseen. From this we 
gather that there still exist in the Hudson 
Bay fur-countries Indians who believe—as 
most of them did in my day—that, though 
the Queen of Great Britain may be a very 
powerful person, she is at best only an ally 
and fellow-monarch of the Hudson Bay 
Company, who, in spite of their long 
cancelled charter, are still the virtual rulers 
of the greater part of the vast territory over 
which, up to 1869, they were the recognised 
suffragan-sovereigns. 
“No,” was the indignant rejoinder when the 
contrary was stated, ‘‘she may be your Queen, 
as she gives you everything you want, good 
rifles and plenty of ammunition, and you say 
you eat flour at every meal in your own 
country. If she were my Queen, surely she 
would send me sometimes half a sack of flour 
or a little tea, or perhaps a little sugar, and 
then I should say she was indeed my Queen. 
As it is, I would rather believe Mr. Reid, of 
Fort Province, who told me once that the earth 
went round and the sun stood still; but I my- 
self have seen the sun rise in the morning and 
set at night for many years. It is wrong of 
you white men, who know how to read and 
write, to tell lies to poor men who live by the 
muzzle of their gurs” (p. 77). 

Starvation in these regions is almost 
chronic ; and so, in spite of ‘‘ good rifles and 
plenty of ammunition,” it caught Mr. 
Pike’s party more than once, and on one 
occasion in the Rocky Mountains so 
keenly that they were reduced to a mouse 
and a boiled mouse-skin. Indeed, if the 


wolfish instincts of some of the savages or 
semi-barbarians in the party had attained 
full play, murder and cannibalism might 
have been the close of a tragedy. In 
February, 1890, Mr. Pike heard of a band 
of wood bison, not far from Buffalo River, 
and (we regret to learn) killed one. of that 





almost extinct species of animal. Mr. Pike 
tells us that they are sometimes heard of at 
Forts Smith and Vermilion, sometimes at 
Fort St. John, close up to the big mountains 
on Peace River, and occasionally at Fort 
Nelson, on the south branch of the Liard. 
Yet the country is not quite a hunting 
paradise. For, unless in winter—and the 
winter is terrible—it is almost impossible to 
travel in this swampy, mosquito-infested 
region. And, 
‘* by the way, it is as well when going for a hunt- 
ing expedition in the North to leave at home 
all the old-fashioned notions of shooting- 
etiquette. If you see a man in a good position 
for a shot, run up, jostle his elbow and let your 
gun go off. If an animal falls, swear you killed 
it, and claim the back fat and tongue, no 
matter whether you fired or not: never admit 
that you are not quite sure which animal you 
shot at. It is only by strict attention to these 
rules that a white man can get a fair share of 
plunder when shooting with half-breeds and 
Indians” (p. 145). 
Mr. Pike gives directions as to the best 
means of reaching the musk ox. We wish 
he would keep his information to himself— 
in any case we shall not repeat it—though, 
ages considering the amiable character 

e gives the people and the country, it 
might be revenging the slaughtered Ovibos 
by tempting many to go in search of what 
they are not likely to find. But all this 
does not preclude us from thanking Mr. Pike 
for an admirable volume, so full of interest- 
ing matter that an instructive extract might 
be made from almost any page. 

Rozert Brown. 








Songs and Lyrics. 
(Walter Scott.) 


Tue present collection includes old favourites 
and new pieces quite worthy to rank with 
the old. It is now upwards of thirty years 
since Mr, Skipsey issued his first book ; and 
he has made steady progress ever since, 
both in a widening and deepening experi- 
ence, and in the public recognition due to 
his merit. 

When we reviewed his Carols from a Coal- 
field in these columns (AcapEMy, January 


By Joseph Skipsey. 


"22, 1887) we laid stress on the fact that his 


poems were sincere expressions of the 
author’s mind and mood. What he had 
seen and felt he wrote, and nothing besides ; 
and he wrote these things in verse because 
verse was his natural mode of expression. 
All this is confirmed in the volume before 
us. According to Carlyle, ‘It is a man’s 
sincerity and depth of vision that makes him 
a poet.” Mr. Skipsey’s sincerity manifests 
itself everywhere. He is never a mere 
verse-maker. As to the depth of vision, 
his experiences have been many and varied, 
often painful and heartbreaking; and he 
has learned their lesson, absorbed them into 
his life, and expressed them in his writings : 
‘* What tho’ in bleak Northumbria’s mines 
His better part of life hath flown, 
A planet’s shone on him and shines 
To Fortune’s darlings seldom known ; 
‘* And while his onter lot is grim, 
His soul, with light and rapture fraught, 
Oft will a carol trill, or hymn 
In deeper tones, the deeper thought.’’ 


Leigh Hunt once spoke of Burns as “ the 








inspired ploughman.” The phrase is 
attractive and pretty, but it is not true. 
Burns was not a ploughman, but a poet. 
To describe him as a ploughman, inspired or 
not, is to miss the point, that essentially he 
was a poet, and only incidentally followed 
the plough. In the same manner, although 
Mr. Skipsey laboured all his earlier years— 
and laboured efficiently—in Northumbrian 
mines, he has proved himself visibly to be 
a poet, not a miner. Thus we read what 
he has written, not with surprise that a 
miner could write such excellent things, 
but with a sense of joy (mingled indeed 
with pity when we remember the hardship) 
that he has descended into the dark 
regions of the earth, and brought thence 
not coals merely, but rare gems, which a 
poet, and not a miner, could find in the 
galleries and hew out of the rock. The 
relation of man to his circumstances is a 
problem not yet solved. Applying it in the 
present connexion, it is impossible to believe 
that Mr. Skipsey, placed under other con- 
ditions, would not have proved himself a 
poet. Ifhe had dwelt all his life in rose- 
gardens, he would no doubt have produced 
graceful songs and lyrics. But, on the 
other hand, we do not believe the force of 
so strong a nature as his could there have 
found its fulldevelopment. It needed storm 
and struggle for its full and rich maturity. 
All of which may be entirely true, without 
absolving the autocrats of the British lite- 
rary world, who usually fail to recognise 
true men of letters when they see them; 
while the adventurer, with no love for 
letters and much for self, with his smooth 
tongue and facile pen, does with them what 
he will. 

In the case of Mr. Skipsey—although he 
has extremely little occasion for gratitude 
to eminent editors and others who pose as 
the patrons of literature—he has fought his 
own battle through long years of discourage- 
ment, until now his claims cannot be dis- 
regarded. Literature has yielded him no 
wealth ; yot he is the dispenser rather than 
the recipient of favours, for he has pro- 
duced poems which, for their own sake, 
lovers of poetry cannot disregard. The 
present volume is peculiarly the poet’s own. 
It contains his chosen and favourite work. 
The printer has used his art to make the 
form worthy; and the copies—limited to 
250—are likely to fall into the hands of 
persons able to appreciate properly the 
quality of the work. 

Warrer Lewin. 








The Witness of the Epistles: a Study in 
Modern Criticism. By the Rev. R. J. 
Knowling. (lLongmans.) 


Ir is a very important and interesting 
question which is discussed in this volume. 
What knowledge had the Apostle Paul of 
Christ’s earthly life, of the circumstances of 
His birth, His ministry, and the details of 
Tis betrayal, trial, and death; of His mighty 
works and His words; and how far therefore 
can he be cited as a witness to the facts 
recorded in the Gospels? The importance 
of the inquiry will not be denied. It is 
generally agreed that Paul’s conversion took 
place within a few years of the crucifixion, 
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and that, although he was not himself a 
personal follower of Jesus, he was con- 
temporary with those who were, and must 
have known what was currently believed 
among them concerning their Master. If, 
then, Paul shows himself to be acquainted 
with the facts of Christ’s life as they were 
afterwards put on record, it is evident that 
we have in his writings a witness to those 
facts earlier than any of the Gospels, and 
one so near the facts themselves that its 
credibility can scarcely be challenged. Now, 
besides the death and resurrection of Jesus, 
which certainly are the events that bear the 
greatest emphasis in the Apostle’s writings, 
it would seem that Paul also knew, or 
believed, that Christ was of the seed of 
David ; that He was born of a woman, and 
born and brought up under the law; that 
His ministry was confined to the Jews; that 
He lived in poverty ; that He was of a meek 
and gentle nature; that He was betrayed 
(by one of His disciples) ; that He suffered 
reproaches from His enemies, and was put 
to death by the rulers of the world. ie 
seems to have known that the crucifixion 
took place at the season of the Passover, 
and he shows himself thoroughly familiar 
with the words and acts made use of by 
Jesus in instituting the last supper. He 
was aware that Christ had permitted the 
preachers of the Gospel to live by the 
Gospel, and he is able to appeal to Christ’s 
authority on the question of divorce. This 
is all thoroughly in accordance with the 
accounts given by the evangelists; and it is 
a plausible enough argument that, if Paul, 
writing without any object of giving infor- 
mation, evinced so much knowledge of the 
details of Christ’s life, it is probable that he 
possessed much more. If, for example, he 
was able to cite a commandment of Jesus to 
meet a special question which had arisen in 
the Corinthian Church, it is only reasonable 
to infer that there was a store of knowledge 
in reserve on which he might have drawn 
had occasion required. 

All this, of course, on the assumption that 
there was such a person as the Apostle Paul, 
and that the Epistles which go by his name, 
or the more important of } i are really 
his. These things, however, are now 
gravely called in question. Certain Dutch 
theologians, and the Bern Professor Steck, if 
they do not absolutely deny the existence of 
a Paul, make him a very different person 
from the Paul we have hitherto known, and 
will not admit that one of the Epistles 
ascribed to him came from his pen. The 
Epistles they place long after the Gospels ; 
and of the four chief Epistles, inverting the 
usual order, they make Galatians the last. 
This theory has not yet, I believe, found 
any adherents in this country, but Mr. 
Knowling’s chapter entitled ‘‘ Recent Attacks 
on the ‘ auptbriefo,’ ” in which he care- 
2! examines the speculations of Loman, 
of Pierson and Naber, of Steck and of 
Vilter, and shows how baseless they are, 
will be read with special interest. 

Even if no Epistle but Baur’s four be 
admitted as genuine, it is clear that Paul’s 
knowledge of Christ’s earthly career was by 
no means limited to the bare facts that he 
lived, died, and rose again; still more if 
there be added First Thessalonians, in which 





| received his information indirectly through 


there is a seeming reference to a discourse on 
the last things, and Philippians. At the 
same time, it is obvious to remark that the 
argument from Paul’s proved acquaintance 
with certain of the facts of Christ’s life 
cannot be used to prove his knowledge of 
all the facts, or even of any particular ones. 
It cannot be inferred, for instance, that 
because he knew that Jesus was born of a 
woman, he was also acquainted with the 
whole narrative of the infancy, whether in 
the version of Luke or of Matthew, or even 
had heard of the Virgin-birth, however 
reasonable it might be to assume that the 
names of the parents were not unfamiliar to 
him, as well as the place of the nativity. 
Nor again, though it may be certain that 
Paul believed in the wonder-working power 
of the Messiah, and probableeven that he was 
acquainted with particular instances of it, 
although he mentions none, are we entitled 
to infer a knowledge of any of the special 
miracles described in our Gospels. It can- 
not be inferred, for instance, that he had 
ever heard of the raising of Lazarus, the 
stilling of the storm, the walking on the 
sea, or the feeding of the five thousand. He 
may have known of these things. His 
silence does not prove the contrary. But to 
affirm that he must have known of them 
would be to assume, if not that our Gospels 
were already in existence, at least that the 
reports they contain were already in circu- 
lation. This we have no right to assume; 
and the witness of Paul cannot therefore be 
pushed beyond this, that he and his con- 
temporaries were firmly convinced of the 
existence of miraculous powers in the 
church, and undoubtedly ascribed to Christ, 
the source of all, an unstinted measure of 
the power which they felt in themselves. 
hen the Apostle appeals to the authority 
of ‘‘the Lord” for any precept which he 
delivers or any fact which he states, is it so 
clear, as is generally assumed, that he is 
appealing to authentic tradition and not to 
revelation—in other words, to his own 
mental impressions? It is certainly a for- 
cible argument that he knows so well how 
to distinguish between ‘‘ the word of the 
Lord” and his own judgment—in the ques- 
tion of divorce, for instance, ‘‘ unto the 
married I give charge—not I, but the 
Lord’; ‘But to the rest say I, not the 
Lord,” and afterwards, ‘‘ Concerning virgins 
I have no commandment of the Lord, but I 
give my judgment.” But how do we know 
what test Paul may have had to distinguish 
between a revelation and his own judg- 
ment? May not the mere force and spon- 
taneousness of an impression have some- 
times sufficed to credit it with supernatural 
authority? However, there can be no great 
difficulty in believing that Paul had some 
traditional knowledge of Christ’s teachings, 
and his writings are so imbued with Christ’s 
spirit that they seem almost to presuppose 
a knowledge of some such collection of 
‘‘logia”’ as we possess in the Sermon on the 
Mount. A more serious scruple arises in 
connexion with the account of the institu- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, commencing, 
“For I received from the Lord that whic 
also I delivered unto you,” &c. Here it is 
generally assumed that the Apostle had 











Peter, or some other witness; but I do not 
know whether it has been before noticed 
how very loose and inaccurate the form of 
expression he makes use of would be, if this 
were its meaning. How could Paul say that 
he received from the Lord what he had 
learned from Peter, unless Peter could 
say that he had received it from the 
Lord? But in the present instance 
this is out of the question. Peter, 
having been present at the transaction, had 
obviously not received the facts from any 
other, but was himself a primary source of 
information. The word “ covenant,” too, 
which occurs in all four accounts, may well 
give us pause. This is not one of the 
characteristic words of Jesus. It occurs in 
no previous discourse, and it seems unlikely 
that He should have introduced it now. If 
it is permissible to believe, as some do, that 
Jesus did not Himself claim the Messiahship, 
and that it was not till after His death that 
He was invested with the office, much more 
improbable does it seem that He should have 
announced Himself as the founder of a new 
covenant between God and His people and 
ascribed an atoning efficacy to His own 
blood. It need not, indeed, be doubted 
that the Eucharist was a primitive Christian 
institution, nor that it was founded by 
Christ Himself. It is at least credible that, 
in anticipation of His approaching death, 
Jesus requested His disciples whenever 
hereafter they should break bread to bear 
Him in affectionate remembrance, and that 
the request was gladly complied with ; but 
obviously, if Paul depended for his facts 
— a revelation, and not on the evidence 
of eye-and-ear witnesses, his account must 
be received with considerable reserve. 

The witness of Paul is undoubtedly of great 
importance so far as it . It proves, 
at least, that the Christ whom he loved, and 
for whom he was ready to die, was no purely 
ideal figure, but a great historical personage 
whom he may possibly have seen in the 
flesh, and of whom certainly some authentic 
report had reached him. To what particu- 
lars beyond the few facts 5, woe indicated 
it can be made to extend is, however, a point 
on which great variety of opinion is possible. 
The whole question is most ably considered 
in this book, and in a spirit of commendable 
impartiality, tho it may be with a 
tendency sometim draw larger inferences 
than the facts entirely warrant. As a 
summary of critical opinions upon this sub- 
ject, gathered from writers of every school, 
Mr. Knowling’s work will prove of the 
greatest interest and value. 

Rozsert B. Drummonp. 
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Lady Patty. By the Author of “Molly 
Bawn.” (White.) 


The Unwritten Law. By Mrs. Bennett 
Edwards. (Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 


A Woman of Shawmut. By E. J. Carpenter. 
(Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) 

Timothy’s Quest By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
(Gay & Bird.) 

“The Pseudonym Library.” —Makar’s Dream, 
and other Stories. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Ir is one of Mr. James Payn’s [we points 
(though by the way we do not clearly know 
what his bad ones are) that he is very little 
given to repeating himself, and you never 

uite know where he will have you. 4 
Vodern Dick Whittington is less comic than 
the stories which are perhaps the favourites 
of those with whom Mr. Payn is a favourite, 
and it may be open to the charge that, with 
one es its characters are not bitten 
in quite eep enough; but it is not at all 
obvious, and it maintains its interest very 
well indeed. We must have read more than 
a hundred pages of it without being at all 
certain what was going to happen in the 
last hundred, a thing which very rarely 
happens to us. One may regret a little that 
Mr. Payn did not — the biting in; 


for even in the one character which may be | 


said to have been subjected to that process 
it is not quite complete. It is no doubt a 
triumph to have invented an almost new 
variety of the wicked baronet—we did not 
think it was in even Mr. Payn to do it— 
and Sir Charles Walden is well nigh new. 
But we want a little more of him and a good 
deal more of Kate Salesby, the young woman 
to whom he behaves wicked-baronettishly. 
These are the two interesting figures of the 
book. The others are less interesting, 
though they speed the story well comma 
The household of an Indian Commissioner 
who is quite the last survival of the wicked 
Nabob that used to keep dead wives in 
chests at the foot of his bed; the husband 
who poisons his wife in the most assiduous 
and affectionate manner in the world; the 
good-angel cousin; the rowdy clergyman ; 
the drunken papa—we know them all, but 
we have no objection to be introduced to 
them again. Only the hero is, perhaps, a 
little below par. Even a young man of 
— has no right to be quite so colourless. 

ut his colourlessness throws up the wicked 
baronet’s colour as well as that of Kitty 
Salesby, the young woman of whom we see 
too little. It was, we must say, either a 
little ps poe or a little unheroic of Mr. 
Payn to let us see so little of Kitty Salesby. 
He either feared his fate too much or he 
thought our desert was small. 


Two of the three stories which Mr. Black 
has collected in the pleasant volume called 
The Magic Ink are open to a very obvious 
criticism. They are not exactly stories at 
all, but only studies for or incidents in 
stories — half bodiless childsful of story 
life. The “ magic ink” which a mysterious 
Mongol against whom he had stumbled 

ave either in kindness or wrath to Arthur 
ughes, the bank clerk, when somebody 
had stolen his satchel, and which had the, 
in this case, beneficent property of writing 
not what the writer intended to write, but 





his real thoughts, is an excellent notion, 
and we do not know that it has ever been 
used precisely before. But its fortunes are 
not worked out, the incident is never pro- 

erly closed. So also the wraith of his 
Lede, which Hector Macintyre saw on 
Halloween, induced him to take a most 
romantic and interesting night walk across 
the solitudes of the Reay forest, and provided 
Mr. Black with a famous opportunity for 
describing both the walk itself and the 
Halloween sports that preceded it. But 
here, again, the thing seems a little 
unfinished or even a little unbegun—a sort 
of note or jotting merely. The same 
cannot be said of the third story, ‘‘ Nancie- 
bel,” which is excellent. The mistake 
which ‘Mr. Richard” made in thinking 
that he loved a very pretty and not alto- 
gether unladylike shop girl, and the mistake 
which she made in thinking she loved him, 
and the fortunate manner in which these 
mistakes were simultaneously corrected by 
the unconscious co-operation of an Australian 
cousin Floss and a Scotch gardener, Mr. 
John Bruce, of the modern superior and 
educated type, are all handled easily and 
completely, with a mastery which is very 
agreeable to see and to an effect which is 
very pleasant to read. 


It was, of course, impossible that any 
readers of A High Little World who 
had also read Wuthering Heights should 
fail to be reminded of the one by the 
other ; but the resemblance, like some other 
resemblances which strike strongly at first 
sight, fades away almost entirely on nearer 
acquaintance, or rather subsists only in such 
a manner as entirely to preclude any thought 
of plagiarism or even of unconscious imita- 
tion. The Yorkshire moors of the West 
Riding and the race of hard and rather, or 
more than rather, brutal Squireens who 
existed in them well within living memory 
cannot be said to be other than publica 
materies. And for the rest the anonymous 
author of 4 High Little World has applied 
his or her very considerable talents rather 
in the manner of George Eliot than in that 
of any of the Brontés. The humour of her 
folk and their talk is not obtrusive, but is 
very racy; and we have not recently read a 
better touch than that of the invalid and 
religiously troubled Kezzy, who relieves her 
more mundanely worried sister-in-law of the 
task of baking with this generous and 
philosophical remark, ‘‘ Shove me beside t’ 
oven and I’ll mind yor loaves, if I burn 
mysen ; it’s nobbut a beginning o’ damna- 
tion—a kind of foretaste like.” This stoical 
attitude is sufficiently shared by all the 
characters, good and bad, of the story, 
whether they attempt to murder their wives, 
or discover long afterwards that they have 
not succeeded, or contemplate the discovery 
of the action from outside; whether the 
are bad, good, or indifferent, they are all, 
or nearly all, pretty ‘‘hard.” The chief 
exception, ‘‘Lady” Hartley, improperly 
so called, is in a certain sense the heroine of 
the book; and the author has certainly 
piled it on pretty heavily, by providing her 
with a son who is not merely a debauchee 
and a brute, but a would-be murderer and 
an actual thief, and a daughter who makes 





a wretched marriage, and burdens her 


mother with a pair of scrofulous grand- 
children. Whether the somewhat hopeless 
suffering of Lady Hartley does not con- 
travene a well-known canon need not be 
too narrowly questioned. Besides the 
Hartley interest, there is another in the 
shape of the fortunes of a deaf and dumb 
heiress, Laura Garnett, and yet others, all 
of which are wound up and unwound very 
gnostically. The author, if she be really 
a new hand, is one of remarkable promise. 


It is an odd coincidence that while 4 
High Little World inevitably suggests 
Wuthering Heights, No Place of Repent- 
ance, at least at its opening, as inevitably 
suggests Villette. But here there is even 
less real likeness than in the other case. 
Miss Hayward’s handling is not more 
different from the handling of Currer Bell 
than the fortunes of her heroine are from 
the fortunes of Lucy Snowe. The novel, 
indeed, consists of two parts, combined not 
without ingenuity in respect of the manner 
in which the lots of Margery Riddell, of 
her half-brother (a shocking ‘‘ bounder’’) 
George, afterwards Sir George Richmond, 
and of Richard A’Court, a young gentleman 
of good impulses, cohingiel fortunes, 
doubtful friendships, and very consider- 
able thoughtlessness, are blended and 
conditioned with and by the lot of M. and 
Mme. Thionville, citizens of the good town 
of Duelle in French Flanders, It may bo 
urged that Margery is too much of an 
innocent, George too much of a rascal, 
and Richard too much of a scatterbrain 
for art, if not for nature; also that the 
denouement is hardly satisfactory. But this 
would be hypercriticism. The book does 
not aim very igh, but it is distinctly above 
the average of the circulating library novel. 


When the work of a dead man who died 
young is put forth by his friends with warm 

rotestations that he was much greater than 
his work, that he was what Mr. Henry James 
calls ‘a salient apparition,” and so forth, 
those who, knowing nothing of him per- 
sonally, have to criticise his book, are put in 
a rather difficult position. It is impossible 
for them to apply the salience of the ap- 
parition so as to heighten the attraction of 
the actual remains, and it seems superfluous 
and a little ungracious to anatomise the 
latter as if there had been no apparition 
and no salience. We shall therefore only 
say that we have no doubt whatever that 
the praise which Mr. James gives to Mr. 
Balestier as an author’s agent who had 
learnt not to “blink ugliness,” and was 
able to ‘“‘ encounter the human, not to say 
the supposedly literary spirit bared of fas- 
tidious graces in the simple severity of some 
of its appetites,” is quite well deserved. 
We should not from the evidence contained 
in this volume have ranked Mr. Balestier 
very high as an author himself, that is to 
say, as a person fitted to encounter the simple 
severity of the human spirit in its appetite 
for an interesting story. The tales are very 
fair specimens of the style of story which 
has been popular in America for the last 
decade or so, and which no doubt will some 
time or other cease to be popular. In the 
opening one, ‘ Reffey,” there is a distinct 





and not quite unsucessful attempt to fix 
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character of an unusual but not quite ab- 
normal kind. And that all are provincial is 
hardly a drawback, because they mean to 
be so. But we cannot say much more for 
them. 


Neither Mrs. Hungerford nor Mrs. 
Bennett Edwards can be much congratu- 
lated on the books that come next in our 
list. Molly Bawn, Phillis, and the other 
precedent works of the author of Lady 
Patty, were not great books ; but they were 
lively and amusing, and seldom offensive 
to any tolerably charitable taste. It would, 
perhaps, be harsh to say of Lady Patty that 
it comes under this latter ban; but it is 
slight and tawdry, and destitute of any 
interest of truth to nature, or—for that 
matter—to convention. An earl’s daughter 
who had six thousand a year even of rente 
viagére, might, if she were a person of busi- 
ness, urge her daughter to marry a wealthy 
baronet, and be better pleased still if she 
married a wealthy marquis; but she would 
scarcely feel the ecstatic delight represented 
here at the latter union for the sake of the 
title. As for Zhe Unwritten Law, its author 
tells us that it is rewritten from some 
earlier tale of hers. No doubt declamation 
against marriage of the ordinary kind might 
have been fresher some years ago than it 
is now; but the lapse of years scarcely 
excuses the use of ‘‘ permeate ”’ as if it was 
the same as “ penetrate.” 


We have yet another pair, though of a 
different kind, before us. 4 Woman o 
Shawmut and Timothy's Quest are bot 
American, and both in their several ways 
good. The first is a romance of colonial 
times, rather prettily illustrated by Mr. 
F. T. Merrill, and, if somewhat overloaded 
with archaism, doing its archaism not 
unpleasantly; the second is a story half 
Dickens and half Miss Warner, which also 
meee no obstacle to the tolerably well- 

isposed mind. It is indeed the better of 
the two; but each is the kind of book 
to suit its own public, and suit it quite 
respectably. 

The Russian stories selected for the first 
volume of a collection in the ‘‘ Pseudonym 
Library” are derived from persons whose 
names are communicated to us only in the 
hieroglyphs appropriate to cigarette- 
boxes. The first and last, ‘‘ Makar’s Dream” 
and “The New Life,” are mirchen, and 
very fair miirchen, that is to say, very fair 
specimens of a good thing. The midmost 
and longest, ‘‘ Bad Company,” has (we 
think, but are not sure) been translated 
into French if not into English before. 
The translations are all decidedly good, and 
the matter of the stories is quite readable. 

GrorcE SArntsBury. 








SOME ULASSIVAL TRANSLATIONS. 


The Dialogues of Plato translated into English. 
By B. Jowett. In five vols. Third Edition. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) Prof. Jowett has 
enjoyed in his time many reputations. First 
known to the world as a contributor to Essays 
and Reviews, he unwittingly became the central 
figure in one of those prolonged theological 
disputations in which Oxford used to delight. 
Then, as Master of Balliol for more than 
twenty years, he bas been identified with the 





extraordinary success of his college, both in 
the examination schools and in public life. His 
term of office as Vice-chancellor set the stamp 
upon the existing scheme of university educa- 
tion. But during all this time Dr. Jowett has 
also been regius professor of Greek, sitting in 
thechairofGaisford. Howhehasinterpreted the 
duties of this office may be seen from the three 
books he has written, which are all translations 
of prose authors—Thucydides, Plato, and the 
Politics of Aristotle. Of these, Plato came 
first ; and now, in the sunset of his life, he has 
the satisfaction of finding that a third edition 
of it is called for. When originally published, 
scholars and litterateurs agreed in declaring 
that he had made Plato an English classic. 
But the translator himself was by no means 
satisfied with his performance. He has ever 
since been subjecting it to careful criticism, 
with the assistance of many loyal friends; ard 
at last it comes forth in its final form ‘‘ revised 
and corrected throughout.” In the present 
edition, not only have many new essays been 
introduced, but ‘‘innumerable alterations” 
have been made in the text, and the con- 
venience of the reader has been consulted by 
the addition of a marginal analysis and by the 
augmentation of the index from 61 to 175 
pages. Of the new matter, we must be con- 
tent to mention the criticism of Dr. Herry 
Jackson’s novel explanation of the Platonic 
Ideas in the Preface, and the further discussion 
of the nature and growth of language in the 
Introduction to the Cratylus. But, after all, 
the essence of the book is the translation; and 
the portion of the Preface laying down the 
duties and difficulties of a translator is not 
unworthy to rank with Matthew Arnold’s 
On Translating Homer. Arnold, however, 
never carried precept into practice. Prof. 
Jowett, for his part, has not attempted the 
higher walks of criticism or philology: he has 
been satisfied to make himself the interpreter 
of the greatest Greek pbilosopher to English- 
speaking peoples on both sides the Atlantic. 
Translations, like editions, cannot have an 
immortality of their own ; but it may be safely 
prophesied that the name of Jowett will for 
many generations be associated with Plato, as 
that of Conington with Virgil, and that of Jebb 
with Sophocles. Is not this sufficient glory for 
a professor of Greek ? 


CAMEO SERIES.—A Chaplet from the Greek 
Anthology. By Richard Garnett. (Fisher 
Unwin.) Readers of Dr. Garnett’s Iphigenia 
in Deiphi will expect to find classic grace and 
pos in these translations, and they will not 

disappointed. Unless we are mistaken, some 
small part—e.y., cxxxii.—of them has already 
appeared in the former volume; a few from 
artial, and several from the translator’s own 
pen are added. The latter, we think, are quite 
worthy of the graceful, elvish company in which 
they find themselves. Here is a specimen, clii. : 

** * T hardly ever ope my lips,’ one cries ; 

* Simonides, what think you of my rule?’ 
‘ If you’re a fool, I think you’re very wise ; 
If you are wise, I think you are a fool.’ ”’ 
and here another, cliv. : 


‘** Daphne, eluding Phoebus’ flame, 
Remained the laurel she became ; 
For poets, observation proves, 
Prefer their laurels to their loves.’’ 


Probably few people realise how much wit and 
sport, as well as grace and pathos, the Antho- 
logy contains. Let Agathias (cxxiv.) give 
evidence of this, when the cat has killed the 
canary bird. Shall it have hearth-rights still ? 


‘* Or deem’ st the sly allurements shall avail 
Of purring throat and undulating tail ? 
No! as to pacify Patroclus dead 
Twelve Trojans by Pelides’ sentence bled, 
So shall thy blood appease the feathery shade, 
And for one guiltless life shall nine be paid.’’ 





We think it open to doubt if the immense pre- 
ponderance of the rhymed heroic metre—in 
spite of its traditional equivalence to the elegiac 
couplet—in these translations quite allows a 
fair chance to Dr. Garnett of exhibiting the 
light and graceful ae song of some of the 
originals. Here, however, is a very good 
example of its frequent effectiveness (xxi. : 
Marcus Argentarius) : 


7 ane I watch with westward-looking eye 
The ing constellations’ eantry, 
Solemn and splendid ; then anon I wreathe 
My hair, end warbling to my harp I breathe 
My full heart forth, and know the heavens look 


down 
Pleased, for they also have their Lyre and 
Crowr.”’ 


There are many as good as this, but —— 
none better. In xc. we should say that 1. 8 
should read ‘“‘ what” for ‘“‘and’’; and the 
pathos of xcviii. is sadly marred by the mis- 
print ‘‘so”’ for “sow.” The likeness of clxiv. 
to Horace’s lines, ‘‘ Nunc ager Umbreni sub 
nomine, nuper Ofellae Dictus,” &c., is ob- 
servable. 


Thirteen Satires of Juvenal. Translated into 
English by Alexander Leeper. (Macmillans.) 
This translation, originally a joint work of 
Prof. H. A. Strong and Mr. —" has, after 
three editions, been re-written by the latter. 
It is a meritorious version, less literal, but more 
literary, than Mr. J. D. Lewis’s translation, 
yet hardly good enough, we think, to persuade 
people to read, in the form of prose, the most 
powerful of Latin verse satirists. English 
prose is so apt to lose the rhetorical antitheses, 
the cleaving and scathing qualities of Juvenal’s 
verse. Here, for instance, is a familiar passage 
—Sat. x., 1. 150—not badly rendered, yet 
showing how intractable is the medium in 
which the translator works. Hannibal is on 
the march for Rome :— 


‘* Nothing,’’ cries he, ‘‘is gained unless we storm 
the city gates with our Punic soldiery, and this my 
hand plants my standard in the very heart of 
Subura. Ob, what a sight! oh, what a subject 
for a caricature—the one-eyed general bestriding 
the Gaetulian monster! What, then, is his end? 
Fie, glory! Why, he in his turn is conquered and 
flies headlong into exile; and there he sits, that 
august dependent—a gazing-stock at a king’s gates 
—until it may please his Majesty of Bithynia to 
awake. The soul which once turned the world: 
upside down shall be quelled, not by a sword, not 
by a stone, no, nor by a javelin, but by that 
emesis of Cannae, the avenger of all that blood 
—just a ring.’’ 
Somehow, the point has gone—it sounds 
admonitory, not satirical. The best passage, on 
the whole, is, we think, the last part of Sat. 13 
(pp 101-4), where the Juvenalian exposition of 
the tortures of Conscience is finely rendered. 
Is there, we wonder, any such single word as 
** cutleek”—a rendering of sectile porrum, on 
p. 22? 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Tuomas Harpy has recently given Mr. 
William Strang a series of sittings for an etched 
—_ the result being the most successful 
ikeness 7 done of the distinguished novelist. 
Messrs. Elkin Mathews and John Lane have 
acquired the right of reproducing it in their 
promised work, Zhe Art of Thomas Hardy, 
which Mr. Lionel Johnson has written for 
publication in the autumn. We may add that 
the American edition of the work will be issued 
by _ Cassell Publishing Company, of New 
York. 


WE understand that the Bishop of Winchester 
is preparing a book of prayers for domestic 
use. The task will be undertaken in a spirit 
so broad and unsectarian that it is hoped the 
work may prove helpful to members of every 
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Church. It is uncertain when the volume will 
be completed, but when ready it will be issued 
by Messrs. Isbister & Co. 


Tue Life and Letters of the late Dr. Magee, 
which are being prepared by the Rev. Dr. John 
Cotter Macdonnell, Canon of Peterborough, 
and formerly chaplain to the archbishop, will 
shortly be issued in two volumes. The volume 
of Speeches and Addresses delivered on 
various occasions by Dr. Magee is ready for 
immediate publication. 

Messrs. CASSELL & CoMPANY will issue, on 
August 25, the first part of a new serial work 
entitled Old and New Paris. It is written by 
Mr. Sutherland Edwards, and will be fully 
illustrated. 


Mr. JoHN Murray announces Zhe Diary of 
an Idle Woman at Constantinople, by Mrs. 
Minto Elliot. 


Messrs. Henry SOTHERAN & Co. have in 
the press, for publication by subscription, a 
small quarto volume on angling, by Mr. Fraser 
Sandeman, entitled By Hook and by Crook. It 
will have coloured plates of flies, &c., and many 
other illustrations, from drawings and etchings 
by the author. 


Mr. Ex.ior Srock announces a volume 
entitled Four Biographical Sketches: Bishop 
Thirlwall, Sir Thomas Phillips, Q.C., Bishop 
Ollivant, and Griffith Jones, written by Mr. 
John Morgan. 


ProF. MEIKLEJOHN, of St. Andrews, has in 
the press a new Poetry Book for the use of 
schools and families, including both original 
poems and others which have not appeared in 
any previous collection. 


Messrs. FREDERICK WARNE & Co. will 
shortly publish a new three-volume novel by 
Mrs. J. H. Needell, author of ‘‘ Stephen 
Ellicott’s Daughter,”’ under the title of Passing 
the Love of Women. 


Messrs. TRISCHLER & Co. will publish 
immediately 7'he Fascinating Miss Lamarche, a 
society novel by a new writer (Mr. C. C. 
Fernival), containing an exposure of the tricks 
~! the sporting fraternity in both high and low 
ife. 


Messrs. Tintotson & Son, of Bolton, have 
already made arrangements for publishing 
next year, in a series of newspapers, & sensa- 
tional love story by Miss Braddon, a domestic 
novel by Mr. B. L. Farjeon, and a number of 
short stories by popular writers. 


Mr. T, Fisher Unwin will publish im- 
mediately a second and revised edition of 7'he 
Jews under the Romans, by the Rev. W. Douglas 
Morrison. 


Pror. ALBERT 8. Cook, of Yale, has written 
a book entitled The Bible and English Prose 
Style. In this work the beginning of such 
study is facilitated by bringing together the 
pieces of Scripture which Ruskin cails ‘‘ the 
one essential part” of all his education, to 
which are prefixed comments by critics and 
scholars, showing the influence of the Bible 
on English style. It will be published im- 
mediately by Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co., of 
Boston, U.S. 


Mr. J. Horsratt TURNER, of Idel, Bradford, 
editor of the Yorkshire County Magazine and of 
| other local publications, announces a 
handbook for buyers and sellers, to be called 
“Ten Thousand Yorkshire Books.” It will 
comprise books written by natives or residents, 
books printed in the county, and books relating 
to the county, whether anonymous or privately 
issued. Of these it will give a full description, 
with published and selling prices, &c. It is 
based, in the main, upon the author’s own 
library, incorporating also a number of local 
catalogues. 





Mrs. HENRY RYLANDS has revealed her- 
self as the purchaser of the Althorp library, 
which is already being conveyed to Manchester. 
Its ultimate destination is a handsome building, 
to be erected in the centre of that city, after 
designs by Mr. Basil Champneys, and to be 
called the John Rylands Library. It appears 
that Mrs. Rylands, some three years ago, con- 
ceived the idea of instituting this memorial to 
her late husband ; and that she has been since 
purchasing a large number of valuable books 
and MSS., including the Biblia Pauperum from 
the Borghese library. 


A NEw firm of second-hand booksellers and 
publishers have just set up in business at No. 1, 
King’s Head-court, Shoe-lane, E.C., under the 
name of Thomas Hardy & Co. We understand 
that two journalists—who are also book- 
collectors—are interested in the concern. 


THE council of the International Arbitration 
and Peace Association offer a prize of £50 for.a 
model chapter on ‘‘ Peace and War,’ to be 
incorporated in elementary school readers. 
Papers may be written in any language, but 
the selected ones will be translated into French 
or English before being forwarded to London. 


Iraty, like Denmark (AcADEMy, May 21), 
has been mindful of the centenary of Sh elley’s 
birth. She sends us from Florence (Civelli) a 
volume entitled Gli Ultimi Giorni di P. B. 
Shelley, by Signor Guido Biagi, who dates from 
Viareggio, the little town within whose terri- 
tory the poet’s remains were washed ashore 
and afterwards burnt. The value of the book 
consists in the new information which it con- 
tains about the last scene of all. This is derived 

artly from the official archives at Florence, 

Leon, and Leghorn, and partly from the 
evidence of certain eye-witnesses who still 
survive, or did survive two years ago. As 
might be anticipated, no new light is thrown 
upon the circumstances of Shelley's death, 
while no confirmation is given of the story 
that his vessel was deliberately run down. If 
we remember aright, the essential facts con- 
tained in these documents appeared in the 
Century Magazine two or three months ago. 
But it is interesting to have them in their 
original form, as brought together by an 
Italian admirer of our English poet. The 
volume is illustrated with a number of rather 
rough cuts, of which those of the old sailors 
are by far the best. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 
TuE forthcoming number of the Lnglish Illus- 
trated Magazine will contain an article on Mr, 
Gladstone, written by Mr. H. W. Lucy, with 
a portrait, engraved by Mr. Biscombe Gardner, 
for frontispiece. There will also be an his- 
torical paper on Doncaster and the St. Leger; 
an account of the Paris police, illustrated with 
portraits of the chief detectives; and an article 
on the Times newspaper. 

TuE August number of the Zastern and Western 
Review, which is now published in the middle 
of each month, has into a second edition. 
We may add that the editor, both of the 
English and of the Arabic section, has been 
from the beginning Prof. H. A. Salmoné, of 
University College, London. 


Good Words for September will contain ‘‘ In 
the Lane”: a Se sember Song, by the author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman’’; ‘‘ Pastoral Life on 
Loch Etive during last Century,” by Mr. 
William Jolly; ‘‘Olympia and its Ruins,” by 
Commander Meryon; the conclusion of the 
Bishop of Ripon’s Study on Joel; the second 
of the series of papers on ‘‘ Cloister Life in the 
Days of Cour de Lion,” by the Dean of 
Gloucester; ‘‘Socialism and Social Organi- 
sation,” by Prof. R. Flint; ‘‘ A Song of Birds,” 








~~ 


by Bessie Dill ; and the continuation of the serial 
— by Helen Shipton and George Manville 
enn. 


THE September number of Scribner’s will 
contain articles on ‘“‘The Attainment of the 
Highest North,” by Lieutenant Brainard, one 
of the survivors of the Greeley Expedition ; 
on ‘* The Nevski Prospekt,” by Miss Isabel F. 
~~ the friend and translator of Tolstoi ; 
and on “ French Classical Painting,’ by Mr. 
W. C. Brownell. 


THE Sunday Magazine for September will 
contain ‘“‘The Life to Come,” by the Rev. 
J. Munro Gibson ; ‘‘Our Bible—How it has 
Come to Us” (fourth paper), by Canon Talbot ; 
** Recollections of Malta,’ by the Rev. E. J. 
Hardy ; ‘‘ The Love of Christ, IV., Its Claims,” 
by the Bishop of Winchester ; ‘‘ Under a Glass 
Roof,” a new serial story by Darley Dale; the 
continuation of Hesba Stretton’s story, ‘* Half 
Brothers”’; and poems by Katharine Tynan, 
Sarah Doudney, Arthur L. Salmon, and 
J. Ashcroft Noble. 


A SELECTION from the unpublished MSS. of 
the late Dr. Norman Macleod will appear in 
the next volume of the Scottish Pulpit. 


PRINCESS Victoria, of Teck, has expressed 
her ‘‘ sincere sympathy ” with a new magazine, 
to be called 7'he Young Woman, edited by Mr. 
Frederick A. Atkins. The list of contributors 
includes the Countess of Aberdeen, Archdeacon 
Farrar, L. T. Meade, Annie 8S. Swan, Dr. B. W. 
Richardson, Dr. Thain Davidson, Mrs. Crawford, 
Mrs. Pennell, Mrs. Fawcett, Mr. W. T. Stead, 
Mrs. Price Hughes, Mrs. Haweis, Mrs. Bram- 
well Booth, Mrs. Jacob Bright, Miss Frances 
E. Willard, and Mrs. Fenwick Miller. The 
first number will be issued by Messrs. 8. W. 
Partridge & Co., on September 23. 


A NEw journal for boys is to make its ap- 
pase the first week in October, and it has 

m decided to call it Boys. The editor will 
be Mr. Edward Step; and among those who 
have promised to contribute are Messrs. G. A. 
Henty, George Manville Fenn, Ascott R. Hope, 
J. A. Steuart, Robert Overton, 8. Baring 
Gould, Edward Garrett, G. Barnett Smith, 
Charles Edwardes, F. Scarlett Potter, F. M. 
Holmes, Arthur Montefiore, and A. H. Miles. 
The journal will be issued, in weekly numbers 
and monthly parts, by the Union Publishing 
Company. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
AVENGED, 
Ir I should quarrel with thee, friend, and say 
Hard things from sudden spite, 
Be sure my sorrow will revenge thee quite 
Before the ing of another day ; 
So give me way. 
Seek not to check the madness of my course. 
Each word shall be a dart 
To lodge and rankle at mine inmost heart. 
Thou art avenged by mine own remorse, 
With sevenfold force. 


ARTHUR L. SALMON. 








IN MEMORIAM. 
SIR DANIEL WILSON. 


By the death of Sir Daniel Wilson, President 
of the University of Toronto, Canada has lost 
its most distinguished scholar and man of 
letters. But Sir Daniel Wilson was more than 
a scholar. To him more than to any other is 


it due that the Province of Ontario retains 
unimpaired its great centre of higher educa- 
tion—the University of Toronto ; it was by his 
energy and eloquence that the endowment was 

reserved intact when assailed by a number of 
rl eager for its 


enominational institutions, 
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division. He was the indefatigable defender of 
academic independence, alike against religious 
prejudices and against the mean expediencies of 
politicians. 

Sir Daniel’s career was an interesting one. 
For some time after leaving the University of 
Edinburgh he made a living by his pen, and 
turned his hand to well-nigh every sort of 
literary work that offered itself. It is said 
that he was the first to translate into English 
that well-known children’s book, 7'he Swiss 
Family Robinson. During these years he was 
on intimate terms with the literary and artistic 
circles both of Edinburgh and of London; and 
in his later life nothing was pleasanter than to 
sit at his hospitable table at Toronto and listen 
to his stories of Turner and other old acquaint- 
ances. He was himself no mean engraver, and 
one, if not more, of the engravings from 
Turner’s pictures came from his hand. Then, 
as ever, of untiring activity, he devoted his 
spare time to archaeology ; became the secretary 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland ; and 
wrote the Memorials of Edinburgh, and the far 
more important work, the Prehistoric Annals of 
Scotland. The latter was, Po, one of the 
tirst works in English which attempted to con- 
struct history from unwritten materials. * 

But Wilson found the effort to combine 
original investigation with the earning of a 
livelihood by the pen a severe strain, and 
consented, therefore, to accept a professorship in 
University College, Toronto. This was, I 
believe, during the governor-generalship of 
Lord Elgin. Arrived in Canada, he, of course. 
found it impossible to continue his mediaeval 
studies, and turned to the field of inquiry most 
nearly connected with them—the ethnology 
and anthropology of savage races, and especi- 
ally of the N orth American Indians. He spent 
w great deal of time and labour over the study 
of their languages and habits, and became one 
of the first authorities on the subject. Indeed, 
Wilson was one of the creators of the new 
science of Anthropology, or, as he preferred to 
call it, Ethnology. The very term Ethnology 
sufficiently indicates that Wilson belonged to 
that older school which occupied itself chiefly 
with craniology and similar matters; and he 
was never greatly interested in what may be 
called the sociological inquiries of later anthro- 
pologists, as for instance into the matriarchate 
or exogamy. 

As President in his later years he was a 
dignified head of the University. His annual 
uddresses at Convocation were always elevating 
and stimulating. In a continent where there 
is a constant temptation to over emphasis and 
materialism, the old-fashioned literary grace of 
his public utterances was peculiarly refreshing. 
The great disaster of the university fire seemed 
for an hour or so like to kill him; but before 
the night was over his courage revived, and 
all his old sturdiness showed itself. He set an 
example of business-like resolution ; and it was 
chiefly owing to his influence that the work of 
the University was continued without the 
omission of a single lecture. 

In the difficulties occasioned by the recent 
**federation”’ to the University of hitherto 
independent denominational colleges, and by 
the widening in other ways of academic 
borders, it was not always the good fortune of 
the present writer to find himself in perfect 
accord with the President's views. It seemed 
to him that the President was sometimes too 
mindful of the antagonisms of the past, and 
that he scarcely realised the change in educa- 
tional conditions which had taken place durin 
his residence in the country. But Sir Danie 


always distinguished between open opposition 
and underhand intrigue; and no divergencies 
of opinion made him less considerate, or 
diminished his courtly and delicate Tee 
W. J. A. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the Antiquary for August, Mr. David 
MacRitchie contributes an interesting paper 
on subterranean dwellings, a subject which 
has not received the attention it deserves. 
Some of the earliest men of whom we have 
any knowledge lived in caves, and we have no 
reason to doubt that the practice has gone on 
from those remote days to the present hour. 
No one imagines that the cave-dwellers of 
historic times excavated their abodes. The so- 
called caves at Nottingham, that of St. Robert 
near Knaresborough, and many others of a 
like kind, were older excavations applied to 
modern wants. Mr. R. C. Hope continues his 
papers on Holy Wells. He has now arrived in 
the Isle of Man. We trust that some day or 
other he will give us a gazetteer of Holy Wells. 
Mr. John Ward has a paper on the Cardiff 
Museum, which seems to contain important 
objects, but arrangement is not its strongest 
point. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ARISTOTLE AS AN HISTORIAN. 
III. 
Scrayingham Rectory, York. 

It is an unfortunate, if not a fatal, thing that 
Aristotle should fail, practically, to name any 
of his sources of information for his several 
statements. Indeed, it can scarcely be said 
that we know precisely what his notions of 
historical evidence were. It is not a matter 
which forced itself particularly on his attention. 
We have no reason for supposing that he drew 
any exact distinction between oral tradition 
and written records, and, again, between 
records simply embodying old traditions from 
unknown sources and genuine contemporary 
narratives of whose trustworthiness we might 
have a reasonable assurance. He speaks of the 
reigns of Athenian kings with the same con- 
fidence as of the career of Theramenes; nor is 
there the least ground for supposing that he 
had any idea of the results which would have 
followed if the policy of Themistokles, Kleis- 
thenes, and Perikles could have been carried out 
logically and without hindrance —in other 
words, that he had any appreciation of the vital 
principles which were at stake in the great 
struggle between Athens and Sparta. He knew 
that the two cities had quell, and that the 
outcome of the quarrel was the downfall of 
Athens; but he did not know why the quarrel 
was (as Perikles told the Athenians that it was) 
inevitable, or whether the strife was really 
provoked by Sparta or by Athens. For him 
the whole course of events exhibited only two 
parties fighting, and he saw that in Athens 
there was always a considerable number of 
oligarchs whose sympathies were with Sparta, 
not with Athens ; but as to the honesty or the 
treachery of their policy or action he does not 
attempt to reach any definite conclusion. 

We have, then, in every case to sift the 
statements of Aristotle and to weigh his 
judgments, accepting no historical proposition 
on his authority alone; and we have, further, 
to see how far those who magnify his authority 
may be taken as trustworthy guides themselves. 
To say the least, they seem to move not less 
easily than Aristotle in the dim regions of old 
Athenian legends. The “creation” of the 
Archon is assigned with sufficient confidence to 
the accession of Medon or Akastos; while as to 
the Areiopagos we are assured that it had at 
first been a body of advisers nominated by the 
king from the families of the aristocracy, 
although the whole picture of Athenian society 
in the days of Drakon and Solon shows that 
this ‘‘aristocracy”’ consisted of the heads of 
clans, one of whom had been by them chosen 
king, instead of the king having fallen from 





Jupiter and chosen a certain number of the 
clan chiefs for his counsellors. As to Kodros 
or Medon or Akastos, we have not an inkling 
of the real state of the case. In their time, or 
in that of their successors, the Areiopagos was 
growing, it is said, to be the chief power of the 
state. In short, we are bidden to follow the 
lines of constitutional development for periods, 
of which Cornewall Lewis has said that 


‘* the history of Athens for 794 years during the 
reigns of sixteen kings, from Kekrops I. to Kodros, 
of thirteen tual Archons from Medon to 
Alcmaeon, and also under seven decennial Archons, 
from Charops in 752 to Eryxias in 684 s.c., and 
under the annual Archons from Creon in 683 3.c. to 
the time of Cylon, is a complete blank, except so 
far as it is decorated with fabulous legends at- 
tached to the names of Theseus and of Codros.”’ 


Aristotle does not, indeed, mention Kodros 

rsonally, although he names the Kodridai 
ch, 3), and although he says that the office of 
the Polemarchos was instituted because some of 
the kings had shown themselves unwarlike. 
We cannot, therefore, say whether he had heard 
or believed the tale of the devotion of Kodros 
and of the abolition of royalty, because it had 
been too highly exalted by his self-sacrifice to 
be fitly held by any mortal man after him. 
The truth is that Aristotle seems to be ting 
a tradition which he may have obtained from 
Herakleides Pontikos, whose statement, how- 
ever, is a little more sweeping, for he says that 
no more —y were chosen after Kodros 
because they had generally become luxurious 
and effeminate. The two explanations exclude 
each other. It is absurd to walk among 
quagmires and flatter ourselves that our 
standing ground is secure. 

Here also it cannot be said that we obtain 
much fresh knowledge from this treatise 
of Aristotle. Nor are we much indebted to 
him for what he tells us about ostracism. Of 
this measure he speaks in a chapter (22), which 
is little more than a jumble of notes on sub- 
jects not directly connected with each other ; 
and if we are to submit ourselves uncondition- 
ally to the authority of his name, we shall 
believe that ostracism was devised for the 
—_ urpose of baffling the Peisistratids and 
their adherents, and that for three years they 
continued so to get rid of the friends of 
Hippias. The statement convicts itself. There 
is no evidence for the repeated application of 
the measure to the kinsfolk and the friends of 
the banished despot; and Aristotle (if the 
chapter be really his handiwork) himself says 
here that something like two and twenty years 
had passed since the fall of the tyranny before 
any use was made of the instrument of ostra- 
cism. It is amazing to be told that Kleis- 
thenes devised this plan for the express pur- 
pose of getting rid of Hipparchos, who con- 
tinued to live quietly at Athens for some 
twenty years; that this forbearance was due 
to the tolerant and gentle disposition of the 
demos ; and that, having at length so banished 
Hipparchos and Megakles, a citizen of the 
deme of a, they made a raid for three 
years on the friends of the old dynasty generally, 
and then took to using ostracism against others, 
the first victim being eo the son of 
Ariphron and father of Perikles. Of this 
Megakles we know nothing. For the ostra- 
cism of Xanthippos there is no more evidence 
than there is for the assertion that Kleisthenes 
was hoist by his own petard; and if, as the 
text implies, a large number of citizens paid 
the penalty of their pre-eminence at the same 
time, it seems strange that Aristotle should not 
give us their names, or some of them. Misled 
by his language, some have come to the con- 
clusion that the Athenians made a reckless use 
of the machinery of ostracism. Instead of 
exhibiting the forbearance which the Aristo- 
telian treatise in one of its sentences ascribes 
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to the demos, we are told that, having once 
tasted the pleasures of this cong | method 
of dealing with leading personages, the popu. 
lace was unwilling to abandon it, and extended 
it to others from whom no similar danger 
could be feared. The picture is much like that 
of a revolutionary mob ; but the fact is that, in 
the eighty or ninety years during which it was 
, the measure sent only some ten persons 
into a banishment which involved neither loss 
of property nor civil infamy (atimia); that 
the abuse of this power the most 
jealous precautions were taken; that it was 
rarely, if ever, resorted to more than once in a 
year; that the necessity of the measure was 
first fully discussed in the senate of the Five 
Seshed ; and that no one could be banished 
unless at least six thousand citizens gave their 
votes for his temporary, and not dishonourable, 
exile. It is also certain that in the case of 
Themistokles the issue was determined by the 
Eupatrids, who put forth their full strength 
inst him. e have the distinct statement 
of Thucydides that for the main body of the 
citizens—that is, for the demos, or, if they are 
to be so called, the pop he was an object 
of genuine affection, and that they continued 
to cherish and reverence his memory after his 
death, in spite of the lying biography which 
the Eupatrids had put together to destroy his 
influence and to blacken his name. 

From the subject of ostracism Aristotle 
to the revival of the influence of the Areiopagos 
after the repulse of the army and fleet of 
Xerxes. This revival he attributes to the con- 
duct of the members of the Council before the 
battle of Salamis. His story is that, in the 
extremity of their dismay, the generals had in 
a body made a proclamation that each man 
should save himself as best he could, and that 
the members of the Areiopagos, by giving a 
largess of eight drachmas to each of the 
generals, prevailed upon them to re-enter their 
ships. This is mentioned distinctly (ch. 23) 
as the cause of the revived influence of the 
Council, and of the general government 
of the Athenians which followedit. It is a very 
strange story indeed, for which, as usual, Aristotle 
does not give the sources of his information. 
It may be true, or it may be false ; but if it be 
true, the whole narrative of Herodotus of the 
incidents immediately preceding the battle of 
Salamis must be dismissed as a magnificent but 
groundless fiction. That narrative is not 
without its inconsistencies and improbabilities ; 
but much of it seems to bear the stamp of 
truth. The story of Aristotle is unlikely to the 
last degree, if indeed the bribing of ten generals 
with eight drachmas apiece be not altogether 
incredible. 

It is a curious thing that both this tale and 
the narrative of Herodotus should have much 
to do with bribery; but the two stories never- 
theless exclude each other. According to the 
story in Herodotus, Themistokles received 
from the Euboians a sum of not less than thirty 
talents, under condition that he should prevent 
the retreat of the Greeks from Artemision. 
Themistokles failed in doing this; and the 
Euboians, if they had actually paid the money, 
must have felt some regret for the useless 
waste. With five of these thirty talents he is 
said to have secured the co-operation of the 
Spartan, Eurybiades. By three more he con- 
quered the opposition of the Corinthian, 
Adeimantos. The remaining twenty-two, it is 
said, he kept for himself. After the fight at 
Salamis, Themistokles is accused of heavy 
exactions made by him on the people of the 
Aegean islands; but the Aegean islanders make 
no complaint of their wrongs. Nor do the 
Euboians charge him with having broken faith 
in the matter of their thirty talents. We 
cannot for a moment suppose that the 


Euboians, had they demanded an account of 
the way in which their money had been spent; 
and if the answer, that he had spent eight 
talents in winning Eurybiades and Adeimantos 
over to the interests of Athens and of Hellas 
gua should have been accepted as valid 
or this portion of the money, he would 
certainly have been compelled to yield up most 
of the remaining twenty-two talents, if not all. 
The fact that no charge was brought against 
him by either the Euboians or the Aegean 
islanders is really proof conclusive that no such 
sums were ever given or exacted. 
But this is not all. If there be one thing on 
which it may be said that Herodotus is never 
tired of insisting, it is that the resolution of 
Themistokles never wavered, and that his 
courage never failed. In the pages of Herodotus 
the battle of Themistokles is with the Spartans 
and Corinthians. Not a hint is given of direct 
opposition on the part of his Athenian fellow- 
commanders; and the members of the 
Areiopagos should have addressed their over- 
tures of bribery less to these than to Eurybiades 
and Adeimantos. If the need had been urgent 
at Artemision, it was nothing less than a matter 
of life or death at Salamis. When the means 
employed to win them before had not been of 
the most honourable sort, it might not unreason- 
ably be supposed that with the same men the 
effect of the same means might with advantage 
be tried again. Bribery is a thing commonly 
done in secret ; and in the work of Themistokles 
at this time there is no lack of the element of 
secrecy. But, strangely enough, the device to 
which he resorts has nothing to do with 
bribery. What he did in secret was to send to 
the Persian king a message which made him 
issue an order rendering the retreat of the 
Greeks from Salamis without fighting abso- 


opposition. Nothing is said of drachmas or 
talents, although the most savage and insolent 
of his opponents was the very Adeimantos 
who had sold himself for three talents off the 
Euboian coast. According to the story of 
Herodotus, he had twenty-two of the Euboian 
talents still. Why did he not hold out again 
to the Corinthian the bait of two or three more 
in order so to obtain his heart’s desire, if he 
could obtain it in no other way? The fact is, 
that the story of bribery, whether by the 
Euboians or by the members of the Areiopagos, 
has as much to rest upon as the notion of the 
treasures which lie under the feet of the rain- 
bow. But Plutarch tells another tale, of which 
the Aristotelian story may be a variation. Ac- 
cording to this tale, theresources of the Athenians 
after the abandonment of their city were almost 
exhausted. Their treasury was practically 
empty when, like the Roman senate after 
Cannae, the members of the Areiopagos, by 
their own munificent contributions, roused the 
zeal of their countrymen for the public weal— 
a circumstance infinitely more likely to revive 
or extend their influence than the bribery of a 
few generals by a few shillings apiece to return 
to their duty. Itcan scarcely be said that the 
statements of Aristotle in this chapter say 
much for his historical trustworthiness or for his 
judgment. 

GrEoRGE W, Cox. 








NOTES ON HERODAS, 
Cambridge: Aug. 15, 1892. 
I. 25. I was wrong about the ascript. The word 
looks like xvAims or xuens (not xvons). That xvams 
is an error due to confusion with the last syllable 
of xawns isimprobable. I think that the gloss is 
xawns (for the v may be read as a), and that a 
substantive was written above. In 79 I read «vA: ; 
how the word ended I cannot say. The super- 


A, or xa, the A being merely a flourish to the 
top of the A below. To separate 25 and 79 will 
seem impossible to many ; all the more so, if Awa 
is the superscript in 79. But I am by no means 
certain that Mr. Kenyon’s first ing of the 
superscript in 25 is not the right one, for the first 
letter, if A, has, I believe, no parallel ; if a, several. 
Of a word xvons I can find no trace; and a gloss 
kvonv with dev written above it is so enigmatic 
that I prefer to believe that our diplomatists are 
fallible. 

I. 64. wat Sod xphtes> Hd€ws Choes wal oor. 
Biicheler reads 50d and 75¢ws. The long tail is 

robably the relic of an. For the ending ef. II. 
8 and 65. I prefer eo: to mpés. 

II. 8. In support of i[t]s cf. esp. I. 7. —s éor/ 
is quite legible. 

II. 10. In my letter of July 30 it would have 
been more fair to a reading that I invented, but 
rejected, to say that euv, not ww, might have 
stood in the gap. 

II. 27. In my letter of August 13 I ought to 
have said that -ew is twice, not once, a dissyllable. 

IV. 51. twit’ iwoxvhon (for the order ¢f. Soph. 
Phil. 128); or rwir’ (adre is read in Archil. 60 and 
Hipponax 70). For the down-stroke of + cf. 10; 
for the short cross-stroke 65, &. The is 
smudged, and its legs are not quite parallel ; but 
this is not uncommon. 

V. 30. I am now satisfied that we have »n. For 
bvn=bvoru cf. Meyer (Gk. Gr., ed. I., § 138 and 
142), who shows that the normal contraction is 
modified, if it would cause obscurity. The form 
évp would obliterate the ordinary personal ending. 
I may add that the accent on di seems to me 
strong evidence in favour of the reading aAww8e7. 

VI. 90. The letters above the last syllable of 
mporuxAiny I read as x[v]xAvos, i.e., the genitive of 
mpoxukAls. The « and the « of the preceding line 
run into one another. 

VII. 88. I read Ans ap sist, i.c., Ta Ars Up’ elon, 
unging the second io as a dittography; and I 


lutely impossible. It is by informing them of fan : ““ 
rs i 7 ancy that the second « is cancelled by a dot; if 
this that Themistokles finally silences all 80, ar Fo the following « was dotted. The 


« of the first 1o is hump-backed (ef. the last o in 
II. 72; also VI. 72, &c.). Mr. Kenyon seems to 
have tacked on the flap of this « to the following :, 
and so read v; but he hesitated, and rightly hesi- 
tated, to read ..ove:. 

ViI. 113. There are two dots over the « and v 
of wos, which may be the feet of a x, and I think 
that I see the letter itself. This gives us {xvos, 
which was proposed long ago by Mr. Hicks. I 
ought to add that the first of the two dots may be 
looked on as the end of the tail of p, and that I 
looked expecting to find x. 

I must apologise to Prof. Palmer for having in 
my last letter carelessly used a turn of phrase, 
which is not only exaggerated, but also appears 
aggressive and discourteous. I had certainly no 
wish to be either the one or the other ; and no one 
can be a warmer admirer of Prof. Palmer's gift of 
divination than myself. F. D. 


SCIENCE. 
SOME BOOKS ON PHILOSOPHY. 


Early Greek Philosophy. By J. Burnet. 
(A. & C. Black.) 


Essays on Literature and Philosophy. By 
Edward Caird. In 2 vols. (Glasgow: 
Maclehose. ) 

Distinction and the Criticism of Beliefs. By 


Alfred Sidgwick. (Longmans.) 

Earty Greek philosophy is a study which 
in England has hitherto been left too much 
in the hands of theologians and /ittérateurs, 
or of mere philologists. Mr. Burnet’s 
volume marks a new departure. For refined 
scholarship, patient criticism of the sources, 
objectivity of thought, and familiarity with 
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script seems to be either Aixa, the « rising from the 
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may rank with the best German treatises ; 
while it is favourably distinguished from 
them by simplicity of style and utter 
absence of pedantry. Mr. Burnet accepts 
the two main propositions established by 
Zeller, (1) that Greek philosophy learned 
nothing from the Oriental systems, and (2) 
that down to the time of the Sophists it was 
completely materialistic; indeed, he would 
go beyond Zeller in his sharp severance of 
it from theology. On peints of detail, 
however, he frequently differs from the 
great German historian, generally adopting, 
as would seem, the views of Baeumker. 
Thus he places Parmenides after Hera- 
cleitus, and refuses to consider the sub- 
sequent course of thought as a compromise 
between their respective systems. His 
treatment of Pythagoreanism is the most 
original part of the work, and he must 
expect to see it vigorously contested. 
Democritus, who has received so much 
attention of late years, is not included in 
the present survey. According to Mr. 
Burnet, he belongs to a later period of 
speculation. To Leucippus, the real author 
of the atomic theory, belongs the glory 
of having brought Greek philosophy to a 
point beyond which no further progress 
was possible on the lines hitherto pursued. 
I must not omit to mention, among the 
merits of this excellent volume, that it 
contains a complete translation of the frag- 
ments of the early philosophers. 


There are many who, without being either 
dull or fools, would confess that they find 
the philosophy of Ilegel somewhat harsh 
and crabbed, whether as expounded in the 
works of the master himself or in those of 
his numerous disciples. But assuredly 
under the touch of Prof. Edward Caird it 
becomes ‘‘ musical as is Apollo’s lute ”—or 
rather as Amphion’s, for under the charm 
of his instrument the most stubborn and 
inert materials seem spontaneously to group 
themselves into harmonious and stately 
edifices. But it is, I think, only in dealing 
with philosophical conceptions that this 
easy mastery is shown. Hence the Pro- 
fessor’s literary essays, which, doubtless as 
dealing with more popular subjects, have 
been placed first, are to my mind much less 
admirable than the two articles on “ Car- 
tesianism’’ and ‘ Metaphysic,” reprinted 
from the Encyclopaedia Britannica, which 
fill the second volume. The characteristic 
Hegelian formulae are indeed brought to 
bear on Dante; but the result obtained is 
no more than what Macaulay already saw 
without any help from Hegel, which is that 
for the Florentine poet the future world 
is simply the world of actual experience 
reflected from a background of eternity. 
Neo-Hegelianism throws no light on Words- 
worth and Carlyle, nor they on it. The 
power and lucidity of Prof. Caird’s philo- 
sophical criticism is perhaps too dearly 
purchased by excessive simplification in 
some cases, and by tantalising reticence in 
others. For example, a discussion on 
Spinoza, in which the influence of Hobbes 
is ignored, strikes one as incomplete. And 
an analysis of the relation of metaphysic to 
religion, with which the second volume con- 
cludes, has nothing to say about the person- 
ality of God or the immortality of man. 








Prof. Caird himself quotes this quatrain 
from Omar Khayyam : 

‘« There was a door to which I found no key, 
There was a veil through which I could not see, 
Some little talk awhile of Me and Thee 

There was, and then no more of Thee and Me.”’ 


Putting object and subject for thee and me 
may we not say, 
mutato nomine de te 
Fabula narratur ¢ 


Mr. Alfred Sidgwick is a careful and 
subtle thinker, but his literary faculty is by 
no means on a par with his logical powers ; 
and owing to the very disjointed exposition 
of his philosophy, together with the almost 
complete absence of apposite illustrations, it 
is very difficult to make out what he would be 
at. The impression left on me is that of an 
attempt, more amiable than hopeful, to 
allay the asperities of controversy by 
sprinkling on the disputants a pinch of 
dust made by grinding up logical distinctions 
in the evolutionary mill. ‘‘ Nature,” he 
insists, “is continuous throughout,” hence 
the things denoted by our conceptions 
and named by our language pass into one 
another by a series of infinitesimal grada- 
tions. Frame definitions as carefully as you 
please, there will still be found somewhere 
or at some time an object of which the notion 
so defined can neither be affirmed nor denied. 
Now, as since the time of Socrates, con- 
troversy has been carried on by means of 
definitions, it would be advisable in all dis- 
cussions to agree on definitions embodyin 
distinctions that are valid relatively to the 
question at issue. The suggestion would be 
more pertinent if Mr. Sidgwick had taken 
the pains to show that his rule has been con- 
travened in practice, still more if it was true, 
as he seems to think, that the controversies 
which perennially divide mankind are chiefly 
concerned with the meaning of words, It is 
remarkable that he begins by deciding the 
most important controversy of at least our 
own time off hand in favour of his own side. 
In saying that Nature is continuous through- 
out, he assumes that not only organic but 
inorganic bodies are connected by a series of 
transitional links. Of what value, then, 
would his dialectic be as against opponents 
like Mr. Mivart or Mr. Wallace who affirm 
that there are breaks in Nature, notably 
between man and beast? To this Mr. 
Sidgwick will, perhaps, reply that the 
controversy about evolution bears on 
matters of fact and will be decided by 
facts, whereas he is interested in the much 
more obstinate conflicts between rival ideals, 
where nothing in the nature of things 
exactly corresponds to the complimentary 
epithets with which each party decorates 
its own tastes and pursuits, or to the oppro- 
brious epithets with which it bespatters 
those of its opponents. As cases in point he 
instances the question: Shall we put our 
trust in Conservatism or in Reform? Should 
we prefer old books or new? Ought fiction 
to edify or merely to please? (p. 44). But 
I quite fail to untnetant how any manipu- 
lation of language can bring such questions 
nearer to a satisfactory solution. 


survival of the fittest that we must look for 
a decision in favour of one side or of a 
compromise between the two. I must con- 





In so far of which was at first read Arzapi. 


as they are really important, it is to the | 





fess that to me such controversies seem 
rather frivolous; and if, as seems to be 
implied, they “‘ stir up the angriest feeling ” 
(p. 44) among Mr. Sidgwick’s acquaintances, 
one can only wish those ladies and gentle- 
men a sweeter temper or a more serious 
topic of conversation. 
Atrrep W. Beny. 








THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION GRANTS. 


THE following is a list of the grants for 
scientific purposes voted at the Edinburgh 
meeting of the British Association :— 

Mathematics and Physics. — Prof. Carey 
Foster, electrical standards, £25; Lord M’Laren, 
meteorological observations on Ben Nevis, 
£150; Mr. J. G. Symons, photographs of 
meteorological phenomena, £10; Lord Rayleigh, 
tables of mathematical functions, £15; Sir 
G. G. Stokes, recording the direct intensity of 
solar radiation, £10; Mr. H. Fox, magnetic 
work at the Falmouth Observatory, £25. 

Chemistry and Mineralogy.—Sir H. Roscoe, 
wave-length tables of the spectra of the 
elements, £10; Prof. Roberts-Austen, analysis 
of iron and steel, £10; Prof. H. E. Armstrong, 
formation of haloids from pure materials 
(partly renewed), £15; Prof. T. E. Thorpe, 
action of light upon dyed colours, £5; Prof. 
ps A. Tilden, isomeric naphthaline derivatives, 

20. 

Geology.—Prof. J. Prestwich, erratic blocks, 
£10; Rev. T. Wiltshire, fossil phyllopoda, £3 ; 
Prof. J. Geikie, photographs of geological 
interest, £10; Prof. E. Hull, underground 
waters, £5; Mr. J. Horne, shell-bearing 
deposits at Clava Chapel-hall, &c., £20; Dr. 
R. H. Traquair, eurypterids of the Pentland 
Hills, £10. 

Biology.—Dr. P. L. Sclater, table at the 
Naples Zoological Station, £100; Prof. E. R. 
Lankester, table at the Plymouth Biological 
Laboratory, £30; Prof. A. Newton, fauna of 
Sandwich Islands, £100; Dr. P. L. Sclater, 
zoology and botany of West India Islands, 
£50; Prof. W. A. Herdman, exploration of 
Irish Sea, £30; Prof. J. G. M’Kendrick, 
physiological action of oxygen in asphyxia, 
£20; Prof. W. H. Flower, index of genera and 
species of animals, £20. 

Geography. — Colonel Godwin Austen, ex- 
ploration of Karakoram Mountains, £50; Sir 
C. W. Wilson, Scottish place names, £10; Mr. 
E. G. Ravenstein, climatology and hydrography 
of tropical Africa, £50. 

Economic Science and Statistics. — Prof. W. 
Cunningham, methods of economic training, 


Anthropology.—Prof. W. H. Flower, anthro- 
pometric laboratory, £5; Dr. J. G. Garson, 
exploration of ancient remains in Abyssinia, 
£25; Dr. E. B. Tylor, north-western tribes of 
Canada, £100; Sir W. Turner, habits, customs, 
&e., of natives of India (renewed), £10; Prof. 
R. Meldola, corresponding society’s committee, 
£30. 

A total of £1000. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LANGUAGE OF ARZAWA. 
Oxford: Aug. 10, 1892. 

Among the cuneiform tablets found at Tel 
el-Amarna is a letter, now in the Gizeh 
Museum, which was sent to Amenophis III. 
of Egypt by the king of a country the name 
We now 
know that the last character in the name has 
the value of wa or ma, not of pi, and that 
consequently the country in question was 
called Arzawa or Arzama. The letter is written 
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in @ hitherto unknown ; but, thanks 
to the i phs contained in it, as well as 
to the Assyrian words and phrases used in it 


ideographically, a gocd deal of the language 


have peculiar forms; and it is only since the 
discovery of letters from the land of the 
Amorites in which the same forms occur that 
they have been identified with certainty. The 
tentative transliterations formerly given by 
myself and others must, therefore, be corrected 
in many particulars. 

The copies of the letter made by Dr. Winckler 
and m: 


differed in some points; and, accord- 
ingly, it became necessary to examine the 
tablet afresh, in view of our present knowledge 
of the peculiar form of handed ing presented 
by it. This I have lately done, and I can now 
offer scholars a more accurate transcription of 
the text than was previously possible. Ideo- 
graphs and Assyrian terms used a gv gern | 
are printed in capitals. It should be added 
that the separate phs of the letter are 
divided from one another by lines, and that 
a small horizontal wedge has been drawn over 
the head of the first character in each para- 
graph. I add a translation of the text wherever 
& comparison with similar letters in the Tel el- 
Amarna collection allows us to make one : 


1. a(?)*-ma p.p.t (of ‘ man’’)} Ni-mu-ut-ri-ya 
To Nimut-riya 
ing RAB SAR , i. 2 5 
t, king of the t) tt, 

2. xX — ‘“*man’’) Tar-khu-un-da-ra-us 
of Tarkhundaraus 
SAR MAT Ar-78-Wa KI-BI-MA 
king of the land of Arzawa the letter: 

3. Y-mi svutum-in &-sUN-mi  DAM-MES-mi 
unto me is peace; (to) my houses, my wives, 

TUR-MES-mi 
my sons, 
4. AMIL-MES-RAB-RAR-INA-TSAB-MES-mi 
the officers in my armies 
D.P. KUR-RA-SUN-Mi 
my. horses, 
. bi-ib-bi-id-mi KuR-KvR-suN-mi gan-an-da 
my chariots, my countries, abundantly 
6. khu-u-ma-an-svtum-in 
may there be peace ! 


7. du-uq-qa Z khu-u-ma-an-svuium-in G1s-mgEs-tu 
- + may there be peace (to) thy trees, 


ut 





8. B-sun-ti DAM-MES-ti TUR-MES-TI AMIL= 
thy houses, thy wives, thy sons, the 
MES-RAB-RAB-INA— 
officers 
9. TSAB-MES-ti D.P. KUR-RA-MES-ti bi-ib-bi-id-ti 
thy armies, thy horses, thy chariots, 


10. mat-sun-ti khu-u-ma-an{-sutum-in is- 
thy countries, may there be peace, (even to) 





mes-tu 
thy trees. 
ll. Ka-a-la-at-ta-mi e-nu-un p.p. (of “ man’’) 
O my brother, now 
Ir-sa-ap-pa 
Trsa; 
12. p.P. Wite-te-gn-t0l-do-en-mni-tn &-u-ma-ni 
my messenger T have sent, 
TUR-RAK-ti 
thy daughter, 
13, an-up-mi ku-in pAm-an-ni u-wa-da- 
O my Sun-god, for a wife that he 


an-zi 
may ask. 
14. nu-us-si li-il khu-ud i-ni an sac-pv si 
ead 


15. ka-a-la-ta up-pa-akh-khu-un 1 zu-kha 
O brother, asapresent one zukha 
la-li-ya GUSQIN 
I have despatched of gold 
16. suLvM-an-ta 
as @ peace-offering to thee. 
* Of this character only one wedge is left, 
which, however, would suit the sign for « better 
o- any other. 


ve . 
Between this character and the next is an 





| instead of its Amorite form, possibly indicating 


17. a-ni-ya-at-ta la-mu ku-un-da-as kha-ad- 
Thy wife (?) “% oat we 
Ta-mu 


18. ub-bi-wa-ra-ad-mu ne-it-ta up-pa-akh-khi 


+e my “oe a present 
EGIR-an-da 
afterwards 
19. nu-ut-ta p.p. kha-lu-ga-tal-la-at-ti-in am- 
— thy messenger I 
me-el-la 
honoured (?) 
20. ».p. kha-lu-ga-tal-la-an Ecrr khad-khad-ra-a 
the m r after 8 as 
khu-u-da-a- 
may he obtain 


21. na-i-na-ad u-wa-an-du 
whatever he desires. 


22. nu-ut-ta u-wa-an-zi u-da-an-zi ku- 
Much (?) he asks, he requests 
sa-ta TUR-RAK-ti 
from thee (?) thy daughter 
23. p.p. Kha-lu-ga-tal-as mi-is p.p. Kha-lu-ga- 
the messenger mine; thy mes- 
tal-la-ta 
senger 
24. ku-is-tu el mir qar na-as  ag-ga-as 
oes house es eo 
25. nu-mu aAN-tu akh-su-us ga-as-ga-as MAT- 
.. my, thy cee . coun- 
ya-as ub-bi-is-ta-us as-su-un 
26. » a khu-u-ma-an-da 
may there be. 
27. nu-kha-ad-du sa-as-sa SAD-E I-ga-id 
a from the mountains of Igaid 
28. nu-ut-ta GIS-KAL-LA bi-ib-bi —_es-khir 


much (?) tsu-wood, of a chariot for the.. ., 
up-pa-khu-un _la-li 
asa present I send, 
29. ki-is-sa-ri-is-si p.r. Ir-sa-ap-pa p.p. kha-lu- 


by the hand of Irsappa m: 
(gactal-la-mi] [my] 
messenger, 

30. EsT-EN ’su-kha la-li-ya GUSQIN 
one ’sukha Ihave despatched of gold 


KI-LAL-BI tu... 
its weight .. 
31. XX MA-NA GUSQIN III BAN GIL II RAN 
20 manehs of gold, 3 ban of..,3 ban 
pir-kar.... 


32. mr wan khu-uz-zi vi nan ku-si-it-ti-in 
S Bm Gok ws 8 ban ee 
33. © BAN AN-NA TAR al-ga-an c KAN 

100 ban of lead, apair of..., 00 ban 


kha-ab... 
Cisw 
34. c BAN SIR tal-li-ya as-sa... 
100 ban of... Ihave sent, 
35. 1v TAK ku-ku-bu rap NI KHI-GA 


4  kukubu stones, large, of good appearance 
VI TAK ku-ku-[bu TUR] - 
6 [small] kukubu stones 


36. SA NI ae III GIS*GU-ZA 
of which the appearance is good, 3 — chairs 
khir khad-khad-na .. . 
37. x GIs-GU-2A SA GIS-KAL is-khir bi- 
10 chairs of a 


of tisu-wood forthe . . 
a 
chariot . . . 
38. x akh-khu-uz mu ais-Kar la-li 
10 ,.. ,2 tsu-trees I sent, 


It is possible that the character I have tran- 
scribed wa ought to be read ma; in this case, 
what I have read ma will have to be changed 
into ba. 

Some of the characters appear under two 
forms. Ja has its usual form in certain words 


a different pronunciation of the vowel; the 
ideograph Gis “‘ tree” is written in two different 
ways; and in 1, 22 the second ~ has the form 
of kid. The character I have transcribed khir 
(Il. 28, 36, 37) has also the value of ’sar. 

The character I have represented by x is 
unfortunately partially destroyed; but the 





+ 
oblique wedge, denoting division. 





traces that remain make it probable that it 
consisted of the two characters khu-ud, rather 
than a-na, as Dr. Winckler thought. If so, 
the word khud in 1. 14 will signify “ of.” 

The characters denoted by the letters y and 
z% may be single characters ; but it is better to 
regard them as composed of the character 
which has the various values of kak, ban, ru, 
ra, du and da, and the suffixes of the second 
personal pronoun fi and ta. 

The translations I have addef, wherever it is 
possible to give them, will show what were 
some of the grammatical characteristics of the 
1 . The noun had three cases: a 
nominative, denoted by the suffix -s; an accu- 
sative, denoted by the suffix -n; and an oblique 
case, which ended in a vowel. The adjective 
was placed after the substantive, and took the 
same suffixes as the substantive. Thus, /haluga- 
talas mis is ‘‘ my messenger ” in the nominative, 
khaluga-tallan min, ‘‘my messenger,” in the 
accusative. The latter form is also written 
khaluga-tallattin, “ thy soe sy, oh where the 
final nasal of the substantive has been assimi- 
lated to the dental of the pronoun tin, ‘“ thy.” 
The plural terminates in (, as is clear from 
a@ comparison in bibbi, ‘‘a chariot,” with bibbid, 
“chariots.” It would, therefore, seem that 
ubbi-warad in 1, 18 is a plural. The latter 
word, when compared with wbbistaus in 1. 25, 
shows that compounds existed in the language ; 
one of these is khaluga-tallas, ‘“‘ a messenger,” 
the second element of which is the verb which 
we find in 1. 34. 

The first and second possessive pronouns 
offer a curious resemblance to those of the 
Indo-European languages. Line 10 shows 
that after certain substantives the possessive 
pronoun of the second person had the form tu ; 
and, therefore, it is probable that mw in 1. 17 
is a form of the possessive pronoun of the first 
person, since khadra, to which it is attached, 
appears in another letter from Arzawa 
(Winckler III., No. 238) as khadra-i and 
khadr-ikki, I may add that in this letter the 
words /hattannas SARRU-us may, perhaps, 
signify ‘‘ the Hittite king.” 

The precative third person was denoted by 
the prefixes khu-man, while a comparison of 
the words u-dan-zi (1. 22), u-wa-dan-zi (1, 13), 
u-wa-nzi (1. 22), and w-wa-ndu (1. 21), shows 
that the third person of one of the tenses of 
the indicative was indicated by the prefix (or 
—s wwa, another tense or conjugation 
ing indicated by the insertion of a dental 
between the prefix and the stem. It is inte- 
resting to find that the verbal forms were 
expressed by means of prefixes, and not of 
xes, 
On the other hand, the suffix da or (n)da 
was the sign of the adverb. Here, as elsewhere 
where a dental (d@ and z) occurred between two 
vowels, there was a tendency to nasalise the 
first vowel. 
A. H. SAyYce. 





‘‘ ETHNOLOGY IN FOLKLORE.” 
Barnes: August 17, 1892. 

I assure Canon Taylor that he has wholly 
misunderstood the argument of my book. If I 
ask permission to state it, I do so because of 
the importance of the subject apart from my 
exposition of it. I wanted to argue, and 
thought I had argued, as follows : 

(a) A detailed examination of folklore shows 
that it contains within its own area, inde- 
dently of any other subject, two distinct 
ines, at all events, of primitive thought—one 
line being the exact opposite of the other in 
motif and action. 

(b) An explanation of this fact is needed. 
Translating the phenomena into terms of 
ethnology, I classed one line of survivals—the 
more rude and sayage—as non-Aryan in origin, 
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and the second line—less rude and barbaric— 
as Aryan in origin. The terms non-Aryan and 
Aryan may be bad, but the ethnic distinctions 
in folklore remain for whatever names may be 
proper to give them. 

(c) I then grouped a few of the accepted 
facts about Aryan ethnology together, and 
concluded that folklore seemed to assist those 
scholars who believe that there was an Aryan 
race. 

Of course, I know quite well that this con- 
clusion is opposed to the views of Canon Taylor 
and of those German scholars which he has 
summarised so admirably in his recent book. 
But I could not help this. It is the result of 
my research, such as it is, and could not have 
been twisted to suit other views. When, there- 
fore, Canon Taylor talks of my premises, he 
inverts the whole of my argument, and supposes 
that I began with a few obsolete studies of 
Aryan folk, and moulded my own work from 
this. I owe so many pleasant moments to 
Canon Taylor’s friendship that I am particularly 
glad to acknowledge the personal kindness of 
his last letter, but I cannot help wishing that 
he had considered my arguments more 
narrowly before opposing them. 

LAURENCE GOMME. 








RACE AND SPEECH IN BELGIUM, 
London : August 15, 1892. 

The remark of Canon Isaac Taylor, that the 
Belgians ‘‘have come to speak a neo-Latin 
language,”’ might easily be misunderstood. 
There is a section of the Belgians who do so— 
namely, theWalloons ; buttheyare theminority. 
By far the majority are Flemings, whose 
tongue, like that of the Dutch and of the 
popular classes along the shores of the German 
Ocean and the Baltic, is a Low-German one. 
The Flemish Belgians themselves call their own 
language ‘‘ Neder-duitsch ’’—Nether or Low- 
German. This state of things, as regards race 
and speech, dates from the time of Caesar (De 
Bello Gallico, TT. 4), who already wrote, after 
a careful inquiry, that ‘“‘the majority of the 
Belgians have sprung from the Germans” 
(plerosque Belgas esse ortos a ermanis). 

Kart Biinp. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Bibliography of the Algonquian Languages. 
By James Constantine Pilling. (Washington : 
Government Printing Office.) Several years 
ago Mr. Pilling undertook to compile for the 
Bureau of Ethnology an authors’ catalogue of 
all the material relating to the native languages 
of North America. _ The work, which was 
intended to form a single volume, has wn 
under his hands. Four parts have already 
appeared, in good-sized pamphlets, dealing 
with as many groups—the Eskimo, Sioux, 
Iroquois, and Muskogee. The present part, 
which forms a volume by itself of more than 
600 pages closely printed in double columns, is 
to be followed by another, relating to the 
languages of the Athapascan stock. 


“The Algonquian-speaking peoples covered a 
greater extent of country, perhaps, than those of 
any other of the linguistic stocks of North 
America, stretching from Labrador to the Rocky 
Mountains, and from the Churchill River of Hudson 
Bay to Pamlico Sound, in North Carolina; and 
the literature of their languages is by far the 
greatest in extent of any of the stocks north of 
Mexico, being equalled, if at all, by only one south 
of that line, the Nahuatl. Probably every lan- 
guage of the family is on record, and of the more 
prominent extensive record has been made. In two, 
the Massachusetts and the Cree, the whole Bible 
has been printed, the former being the first 
Bible printed upon this continent. In two others, 
the Chippewa and the Micmac, nearly the whole 
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of the Scriptures has been printed, and portions 
thereof in a number of the other » me 
the Abnaki, Blackfoot, Chippewa, Cree, ware, 
Micmac, and Nipissing, extensive dictionaries have 
been printed ; and of the Abnaki, ee Black- 
foot, Chippewa, Illinois, Massachusetts, Mon- 
, and Pottawotami, there are MS. diction- 
aries in existence. Of we have 
in print the Abnaki, Blackfoot, Chippewa, 
Cree, Massachusetts, Micmac, and Nip’ : 
and in = wl R ae Mon- 
tagnais, an ottawotami. In nearly every 
language of the family, nd hymn- 
books, tracts, and Scriptural texts have appeared ; 
several of them are represented by school books of 
various kinds, i.¢e., primers, — and readers ; 
and in one of them, the ippewa, there was 
printed in 1840 a geography for beginners.’’ 
The total number of entries in the bibliography 
before us amounts to 2245, of which 1926 
relate to printed books and articles, and 319 to 
MSS. Mr. Pilling claims that he has himself 
seen 2014, and that his descriptions of the rest 
are mostly derived from eye-witnesses. The 
plan of the work is alphabetical, according to 
authors’ names. But under the name of each 
Indian language there are cross-references; 
and at the end, also, is a chronological index, 
showing the dates of the several publications. 
First comes Lescarbot’s Histoire de la Nouvelle 
France (Paris, 1609), which contains numerals 
and vocabularies; then follows John Smith’s 
Map of Virginia (Oxford, 1612), which gives a 
vocabulary of sixty-five words and eleven 
sentences in the Indian language of Virginia. 
But the real interest begins with the appear- 
ance of the name of John Eliot, whose trans- 
lations into the Massachusetts language fill 
more than one hundred of Mr. Pilling’s 
columns, illustrated with twenty-one facsimiles 
of title-pages. Of his Bible of 1663 no less 
than thirty-nine copies are described, of which 
nine are on this side of the Atlantic. Other 
important entries will be found under Pierson, 
Cotton Mather, and Schoolcraft. Among 
modern publications the {French missionaries 
are well represented ; and we have facsimiles of 
their Cree syllabaries and Micmac hiero- 
glyphs. The author has done his work with 
prodigious industry, and with that minute 
attention to detail which marks American 
bibliography. 








FINE ART. 


THREE BOOKS ON MICHELANGELO, 


Michel-Ange. Par Emile Ollivier. (Paris: 
Garnier Fréres. ) 


Michelangelo: eine Renaissancestudie. Von 
Ludwig von Scheffler. (Altenberg: 
Geibel.) 


Michel-Ange, Pocte. Par Gabriel Thomas. 
(Paris: Berger-Levrault.) 


(Second Notice.) 


Now is the time to inquire of our three 
essayists what that peculiar temperament 
was. M. Ollivier has been at the pains to 
discuss it through 500 pages, and it is only 
fair to consider what he makes of it. Fervour 
and eloquence are precious gifts, and there 
can be no doubt M. Ollivier has them ; but 
when a writer sets out with the intention of 
revising all existing ——— it is a 
little disappointing to be flooded with misty 
rhetoric instead of the facts and serious 
reasons which are to open all our eyes. A 
study of a great artist is worth nothing if it 
is not critical. Michelangelo the poet does 
not, apparently, exist for M. Ollivier, but 











painter; and here, in spite of a generous 
enthusiasm to which it is impossible to 
refuse our sympathy, it cannot denied 
that his seoiiiediions for a certain pro- 
nounced school of thought have rendered 
his work practically valueless. You cannot 
safely disregard one entire side of a man’s 
nature if the object is to give a com- 
plete picture. M. Ollivier is, to be plain, 
unequipped for aesthetic criticism, because 
he sets out with the two remarkable pre- 
conceptions that, other things being equal, 
moral worth connotes artistic excellence ; 
and, secondly, that you can read off a 
picture as categorically as a proposition 
of Euclid. It is not hard to see how he 
brought them to bear upon the paiater of 
his choice. He admired the work, but he 
studied the man. He came to the conclusion 
that the man was the strongest Italian since 
Dante; he went to the artist for corrobo- 
rative testimony to identify him as a Dante 
of the chisel. A Catholic himself, he found 
(how, is not now the question) that his 
hero was a good churchman of the four- 
teenth-century ; he turned to the “ Last 
Judgment” and the roof of the Sistine and 
found justification by works; and then, to 
— on paper his foregone conclusions, 
he has been forced into making an un- 
justifiable and frivolous comparison, to 
ignore much that was characteristic and 
emphasise much that was conventional in 
the man’s life, and — of - to bring 
him into stronger relief by disparagin 
Titian, Leonardo, and Correggio. _— 
I do not propose to follow M. Ollivier in 
his struggles to fit his theories to the 
facts. e dwells at great length upon 
the Reformation movement as it affected 
Italy, and regards the ‘“‘ Last Judgment” 
as Michelangelo’s contribution to the 
Catholic counterblast which began under 
Paul III. It is not that there is no grain 
of truth in this sort of reasoning: no doubt, 
to appreciate the growth of any art, it is 
necessary to realise that thought is in the 
air and underlies all creative work. The 
mistake has been that the standards of what 
I may be allowed to call the Thomist age of 
—— (the age of the Spanish Chapel and 
ampo Santo) have been applied to a work 
and a world not in the least concerned with 
them. Under the Renaissance, scholasticism 
was over for the nonce, with its ex cathedra 
answers to stupendous questions; Neo- 
Platonism was in, to suggest more difficul- 
ties than it could solve. How to express, 
in terms of art, the floating, elusive theories 
and hints with which the airteemed ? There 
was but one way. They must be imperson- 
ated; not—as with the old symbolism—by 
arbitrary signs of sacramental efficacy, not 
—as with the old allegory—by fanciful 
analogies applied to an absolute metaphysic, 
but by form, which should boldly stand for 
substance, by frank recognition of the ten- 
tativeness of all expression, and a plea that 
beauty should be owned the nearest approach 
possible to truth. It was a plea for pay- 
ment by results. ‘‘ Does my work lift you ; 
does it convince you that this much must 
be true because it can be thus stated ? 
I admit it is a guess; but, at least, 
the reality cannot be less than that!’’ The 
result of this tolerant and genial receptivity 
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in matters of speculation, and of exquisite 
tact in technique was a kind of latter-day 
mythology where matter and mode tended 
to merge. And that was as it should be. 
Art is the meeting-place of creeds, because 
it is independent of them. But M. Ollivier, 
Rio’s latest disciple, does not think so. Rio 
found the art of Siena most to his liking, 
and hailed it as the most ideal. Ollivier 
clings to Michelangelo. whom he must 
needs prove unapproachable from any side. 
It follows almost naturally that, in seeking 
about for arguments to raise him, as a 
painter, above Titian and Raphael, he hits 
upon some very silly ones. He takes 
their types of female beauty and sets 
them side by side. The “ Venus” of 
Titian is a courtesan; ‘La Gioconda,” a 
flirt; Raphael’s Madonnas are stupid. He 
muses upon the possible future of these 
creations with what Calverley would 
have called ‘‘ undisguised concern.” ‘La 
femme de Titien,” he says, “de Corrége, 
de Léonard est .... d’un éclat sensuel. 
On prévoit en la contemplant que cette 
beauté finira: la vieillesse rendra la 
femme de Titien informe, celle de Corrége 
épaisse, celle de Léonard séche” (p. 405). 

hen comes Raphael’s turn : ‘‘ N’y a-t-il pas 
quelque chose de massif dans les Madones 


Les femmes de Raphaél ne sont pas toujours 
pesantes, elles sont toujours sans in- 
telligence. .... on sent en elles un coour 
occupé et un esprit vide” (pp. 417-18). In 
his support he tears from its context a 
passage from Victor Cherbuiiez’s recent and 
admirable Z’ Art et la Nature which, as he 
should know perfectly well, is clean counter 
to the point he is trying to make. The last 
clause, which is the motive of the whole 
assage, is to the effect that an art such as 
phael’s is the result of an equation 
between the artist and nature :—‘‘ Les 
grandes mes,” says M. Cherbuliez, 
“communiquent a tout ce qu’elles font un 
peu de leur a! parce qu’en elles tout 
est naturellement divin ou divinement 
naturel.” That does not read like depre- 
ciation of Raphael: M. Ollivier takes it as 
an endorsement of his assertion that he only 
— plump contadinas. It is all the 
reariest nonsense, this talk of an indecorous 
Venus and a toothless Monna Lisa, of flirts 
and courtesans. What is art if not un- 
moral? It has as little to do with courtesans 
as with Virgin-Martyrs. Both classes are 
of our own making, and art was before 
them: it is either a law unto itself 
or nothing at all. In an unfortunate 
sequel, M. Ollivier attempts to clinch 
the Buonarotti’s superiority as a 
painter on the same moral grounds. 
Assuredly as a great-souled, sombre 
prophet he can yield to none. We can go 
all lengths with our author when he says, 
‘“‘Phomme égale l’artiste, et la vie est une 
ceuvre aussi sublime que le ‘Jugement 
dernier.’” It is: no one will deny it or 
grudge it. But it, nevertheless, remains an 
obvious truth that the test of a picture 
must be—Is it well done? and not—Is it 
well meant ? 
_Evidently, such methods as these will not 
discover for us the real Michelangelo. Herr 
von Scheffler with a finer instinct has gone 








to the Sonnets. Their very defects have 
helped him. The power of the thought 
enclosed has often overmastered the true 
artistic feeling for form; the expression is 
now and then crabbed and abrupt; but how 
vigorous, how searching the thought is! 
The poet’s criticism of himself has been 
preserved by Gianotti : 

‘Lo sono il pid inclinato uomo all’amar le 
persone, che mai in alcun tempo nascesse. 
Qalunche volto io veggio alcuno, che abbia 
qualche virti, che mostri qualche destrezza 
d’ingegno, che sappia fare o dire qualche cosa 
pit acconciamente che gli altri, io sono con- 
stretto ad innamorarmi di lui; e mi gli do in 
maniera in preda, che io non sono piti mio, ma 
tutto suo.” 

It is in reading him that we first discover 
how true this is. He was an insatiable 
lover of human power ; feeling its imagina- 
tive stimulus, the lift it gave to the ‘‘ power 
of the wing,” and using it always as a 
means to rise alone into the empyrean. 
Plotinus rather than Plato may have 
prompted these solitary flights; but from ; 
first to last he remained susceptible to the 
inspiration of physical, manly beauty. And 
the somewhat limited range of his verse is 
due to this exclusiveness of selection. He 
was “amato del persone”; resembling 
Socrates in that. So we have none of the 
large, frank feeling for Nature—the lovely 
image, the coloured phrase of Shakspere. 
There is nothing of the exuberant animalism 
which, in Lorenzo’s songs, has preserved the 
very perfume of an Italian spring. With 
him all is introspection, severe self-analysis. 
Once only—in an early sonnet written, as 
we suppose, in 1507, whore the theme is the 
fresh beauty of some girl love—we find a 
music and passion which stir the pulse with 
a power like some snatch of Herrick’s : 

** Contento é tutto il giorno quella vesta 

Che serra ’1 petto, e poi par che si spanda ; 

E quel c’oro filato si domanda 

Le guanci’ e’] collo di toccar non resta. 

Ma pia lieto quel nastro par che goda, 

Dorato in punta, con si fatte tempre, 

Che preme e tocca il petto ch’egli allaccia. 

E la schietta cintura che s’ annoda 

Mi par dir seco: qui vo’ stringier sempre ! 

Or che farebbon donche le mie braccia?’’ 
But in general the beauty that he sought 
or found was intellectual, remote, and cold. 
Here he was Platonic—as Dante was, as 
Spenser could be. One misses the art of 
Plato ; one has to put up with the theory of 
the Symposium without its perfect setting ; 
and perhaps the most positive memory we 
carry away from his sonnets and madrigals 
is that his ‘“‘ prima arte” was indeed sculp- 
ture. It is not so much that we get all the 
sculpturesque qualities—precision, definite- 
ness of outline and <Allgemeinheit ; but it 
is that man, not men, was his constant 
theme: man, the “dieu tombé qui se 
souvient des cieux,” and not men as they 
love, fight, sleep, or agonise in martyrdom. 

That seems to have been the tempera- 
ment of Michelangelo. He loved man for 
the spark of divinity he could see within 
him. But he loved him also for his aesthetic, 
tangible beauty; and here he was much | 
under the influence of the Renaissance spirit, | 
which made art and the philosophy of life 
itself Epicurean and selective. It saw in | 
every phenomenon a distinct, recognisable | 
aesthetic quality. Acting on the positive | 
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Italian temper (ever inclined to the concrete) 
it had produced a critical rather than a 
assionate view of the world and man. So 
oggio, the Papal secretary, had been able 
to estimate coolly Jerome of Prag the 
heretic ; Botticelli could paint with the same 
unction Madonna and Aphrodite; and 
Michelangelo could conceive the Doni ‘‘ Holy 
Family” as neither Christian nor definitely 
Pagan, having his imagination stirred purely 
by the artistic significance of the subject. 
Herr von Scheffler asks us to remember this 
in judging the great Florentine, and I 
cannot do better than conclude with his 
words. He is speaking of one of the 
madrigals addressed to Vittoria Colonna 
(Madrigal V. in Guasti). It not only 
explains Michelangelo’s position towards 
women, 
‘es ist zugleich ein Zeugniss von der gross 
artigen unbefangenheit mit der die italienische 
Renaissance—immer in Hinblick auf das antike 
Lebensideal—gewisse Beziehungen als gegeben 
nahm und estimirte.” 
The fine impartiality with which the Italian 
Renaissance estimated certain positive ideas ! 
It is well said. Mavrice Hew err. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 
AEGEAN POTTERY IN EGYPT. 
London: August 15, 1892. 

In his last letter, Mr. Petrie does not reply 
to anything that I said in mine; he just says 
over again several of the things that he has 
said before. 

1. As regards the identification of the Aqau- 
asha with the Achaeans, and the archaeological 
results dependent thereon, he says on August 
13 exactly what he said on July 16. My 
reply was given on July 23. 

2. As regards the dating of the Kahun 
pottery, he says on August 13 exactly what he 
said on May 14, on June 25, and on July 16. 
My reply was given on May 21, on July 2, and 
on July 23. 

In both these cases he announces that he is 
not going to be saddled with statements which 
he has never made. I need only remark that 
the statements are down in black and white, 
and no amount of talk will wipe them out. 

3. As regards the tomb of Maket, he says 
on August 13: “‘ We can only go by the period 
of the latest dateable objects in any deposit.” 
He said on July 16: ‘* The date of any deposit 
must be taken to be as near the age of the 
latest object in it as may be possible.” I 
replied on July 2% that this proposition was 
inapplicable, as nobody can tell which of the 
objects in this deposit are the latest, or to 
what period these belong. He now adds the 
word ‘‘dateable” to make the proposition 
applicable, but he thereby makes the proposi- 
tion untenable. He would date the deposit at 
about 1100 B.c., because it contained objects 
which he dates from about 2500 1.0. down to 
about 1200 z.c. That would be all very well 
if a large majority of the objects could be 
dated. But very few of them can be dated, 
and their dates are wide apart. Consequently 
there is no presumption that the deposit would 
contain dateable objects of (say) 1000 B.c., if 
it were later than that date. 

4. As regards the false-necked vases from 
Gurob, he says nothing at all on August 13, 
although they formed the subject of his letter 
of July 30 and my reply of August 6. His 
silence is the more remarkable as he then 
described the dating of these vases as the main 
issue. 

His letter, however, contains «a general 
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statement about ‘‘ the date of the vases of 
Mycenaean style.” He says: 

**(a) Thatall the data yet found with the widely 
spread examples in Greece and t show a 
period of between 1450 and 1100 n.c. (6) That 
nearly all these data are of names before 1300 8.c., 
and in those which are later the style of vase is 
distinctly different from the earlier. (c) That the 
only hypothesis which could date these vases later 
than these limits needs the assumption that in 
every case the vases are associated with the names 
of long anterior kings to the exclusion of any 
contemporary datum.”’ 


He informs your readers that, “in the 
absence of a single fresh datum in the recent 
letters,” they may rely upon those propositions. 
Yet he must know very well that a certain 
fresh ‘‘datum” in these letters upsets the 
second clause of proposition b. Some false- 
necked vases are depicted in the tomb of 
Ramessu III., whom he dates at about 1100 B.c. ; 
and these vases are very closely related, in 
ornamentation as well as form, to those which 
he found in the same grave with some pendants 
bearing the name of Tutankhamen, whom he 
dates at about 1350 B.c, 

The wording of proposition a is ambiguous, 
and likely to mislead. Examples of Mycenaean 
pottery have been found at many places, but 
these ‘‘data”’ have been found with them at very 
few places indeed, namely, Gurob and Kahun in 
Egypt, and Ialysos and Mycenae in Greece. 
And the term ‘‘datum” is applied to material 
for determining dates by reference to the names 
of kings of Egypt, to the exclusion of material 
for determining dates in any other way. The 
‘data’ from Ialysos and Mycenae consist of 
two scarabs and two other porcelain objects, 
all bearing the name of Amenhetep III. or of 
his queen. I have spoken of these elsewhere. 

In the only case where more than one of 
these dateable objects was found, namely at the 
tomb of Maket at Kahun, the dateable objects 
were of widely different dates. Mr. Petrie 
assigns one of them to the XIIth Dynasty, 
and others to the times of Tahutmes III., of 
Amenhetep III. or IV., and of Ramessu II., 
but none of them to any later date; and he 
assigns the Mycenaean vase to the time of 
Ramessu III, So, if he is right in this, the 
vase was ‘‘ associated with the names of long 
anterior kings to the exclusion of any con- 
temporary datum.” In fact, the so-called 
assumption in proposition c holds good in the 
= case in which there is enough direct 
evidence to show how the matter really stands. 

Mr. Petrie’s new position is stronger than his 
old position. Formerly he argued that a vase 
must be contemporary with a king, if found in 
the same grave with some object bearing the 
name of that king. Now he argues that a class 
of vases must belong to a certain period, if 
vases of this class have been found at several 
places in company with objects bearing the 
names of kings belonging to that period. And 
this would be plausible enough, if it were clear 
that all these objects were contemporary with 
the kings whose names they bear, and if there 
were no further evidence to be considered. 
But there is a mass of evidence from Greek 
sources—the evidence of history as well as 
archaeology—which has to be considered in 
determining the date of the Mycenaean vases. 

Ceci. Torr. 








NOTES ON ARhT AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. Joun Murray will publish in the autumn 
a volume entitled Architecture: a Profession or 
an Art, consisting of thirteen essays on the 
qualifications and training of architects, edited 
by Mr. Norman Shaw and Mr. T. G. Jackson. 


WE quote the following from the New York 
Critic :— 
“Mr. Whittle, of Zhe Century's art department, 





has gone to England with the fine proofs of Mr. 
Cole’s engravings of the Old Italian Masters, and 
Mr. Cole will leave his work long enough to meet 
him there and sign them ; and in the autumn The 
Century Company will bring out a limited number of 
—= a — containing 2 proofs, —_ 
on Ja Tr, @ac 

ee 

Some interesting decorative work has been 
recently finished in connexion with the Council- 
y amor t _ ‘/-_y; boride cost of Alderman 
Stuart Knill. e allegori i ~ ° upon 
the walls comprise of all the dic 
bearings of the City and of the seventy-seven 
still existing livery companies. The east wall 
shows the City arms; and the painting on the 
north wall represents the fight of St. George 
with the dragon, with the motto, ‘‘Our ancient 
word of courage, fair St. George, » us 
with the spleen of fiery dragons.” the 
northern is pictured Old St. Paul’s, and in 
front St. Paul stands offering his sword of 
ma: om for the first quarter of the City’s 
shield. Around him are scattered heraldic 
words from the Epistle to the Ephesians—the 
Shield of Faith, the Helmet of vation, and 
the Sword of the Spirit—with the inscription, 
“Put on the whole armour of God.” On the 
east wall, too, are the arms of the twelve great 
livery companies, bound together by branches 
of a rose tree, with the motto, ‘ Now, join 
your arms, and with your arms your hearts, 
that no dissension hinder government.” 
Beneath the arms of the minor guilds is the 
inscription, ‘‘ Hang out your banners on the 
outward wall.” In other parts of the decora- 
tions the old gates of the City are shown, with 
the motto, ‘‘ Except the Lord keep the city, 
the watchman waketh but in vain.” 


WE learn from the address of Sir A. W. 
Croft, president of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, that Mr. J. Rodger’s collection of 
coins, numbering upwards of 8000, has been 
purchased for the ore Museum by the pro- 
vincial government of the Punjab. Its special 
feature is the series of Indian Mughal coins, 
which is almost exhaustive. It is also hoped 
that Mr. J. H. Rivett-Carnac’s valuable 
cabinet will be bought EA the Government of 
India for the Calcutta Museum. The i 
feature of this collection is the series of Gupta 
gold coins, which is unequalled in quantity 
and quality, containing upwards of one 
hundred specimens, some unique and most of 
them rare. During the year 1891 Dr. Hoernle 
examined and reported on about 2000 coins, 


nearly all of which were sent to him under the | yr 


Treasure Trove Act. Only one of them, how- 
ever, required particular notice—a very rare 
gold coin of Chandra Gupta II., of the 
*‘couch”’ type, belonging to Mr. Rivett- 
Carnac. 


MUSIC. 








MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
De Fidiculis Bibliographia. By Edward 


Heron-Allen. Part I., Sections 4 and 5; 
Part II., Book sections, &c. (Griffith, Farran & 
Co.) The continuation of this valuable biblio- 
graphy makes mention of many rare and inter- 
esting works. The Défense de la Basse de Viole 
contre les Entreprises du Violon, et les Préten- 
tions du Violoncel, by Hubert le Blanc, pub- 
lished at Amsterdam in 1740, must indeed be 
an amusing book. It tells of the ‘‘ cabal formed 
by the violin, the clavecin, and the violoncello 
against the viola-da-gamba,” and contains 
important data concerning the state of music 
during the first half of the eighteenth century. 
In mentioning Eugéne Sauzay’s Etude sur le 
Quatuor, which contains analyses of the works 
of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, our author 
remarks that it ‘isa work which would greatly 





benefit many musical critics in the reading.” 
Mr. Heron-Allen evidently does not entertain 
a high opinion of musical critics, so far, at any 
rate, as their classical knowledge is concerned. 
If he had simply said ‘‘ musicians” it would 
perhaps have been wiser. There may be critics 
who require grounding in the old masters; but 
there are certainly many students of music at 
the present day who know more about Schu- 
mann, Liszt, and Wagner than about Haydn 
and his two immediate successors. Why is the 
name of Wasielewski, Schumann’s biographer, 
spelt without the e before the / ? _— - 
of Le Comte Louis Adolphe le cet de 
Pontecoulant, author of Fssai sur la Facture 
Instrumentale, we are told that ‘‘he was still 
living in 1881.” Would it not have been equally 
simple and more instructive to have said that 
he died in 1882? Again, of W. Schneider the 
organist, it is stated that ‘‘ the date of his 
death does not appear to have been re- 
corded.” The date of his death is, how- 
ever, given both by Reissmann in Mendel’s 
Lexikon, and by Dr. Hugo Riemann as 
October 9, 1843. By the way, the first word 
in the title of Schneider’s work mentioned is 
incorrectly spelt; it should be ‘* Historisch- 
technische.” The famous and extremely rare 
Musica Teusch by Hans Gerle is mentioned. 
Of this book only two ect copies are 
known, one at Berlin and one in the British 
Museum. This work appeared in 1532; but 
Dr. Riemann in his ikon of a 
‘Musica Teusch, ander Theil,’ published in 
1533, but only discovered in 1886. ‘‘ A Treatise 
on the Harmonic System,” with an account of 
the rise So of music, written by 
John Macdonald, Engineer and Commandant 
of Artillery on the Establishment of Sumatra, 
was published in London ia 1822. There is no 
mention of Macdonald in Sir G. Grove’s Dic- 
tionary ; his name, however, is to be found in 
Mendel and in Fétis, who makes him 122 years 
old at the time of his death in 1831. Stephen 
Philpot’s Introduction to the Art of Playiny 
on the Violin (1766) is justly described as a 
“delicious old book.” Its author speaks of 
‘‘ three grand Requisites that must conspire to 
bring any Art or Science to Perfection—(1) 
A pro Genius; (2) and weil- 
grounded Instructions ; and (3) Application.” 

Wagner-Sketches, 1849. A Vindication by 
W. Ashton Ellis. (Kegan Paul & Co.) This 
sketch was ted to the author by chapters 
xiv. and xv. of the late Ferdinand "s 
recently-published Wagner as I Knew Him. 

. Ellis has studied August Roeckel’s 
Sachsen’s Erhebung, Count Waldersee’s Der 
Kampf in Dresden, and A. Montbé’s Der Mai- 
Aufstand in Dresden. He is of opinion that 
many stories set afloat concerning Wagner 
really referred to a journeyman er of the 
same name, who is supposed to have shot 
Lieutenant von Krug in the fight on the 
Zeughausplatz, May 3, 1849. Mr. Ellis may 
not perhaps have entirely made out his case, 
but he has shown that some of Praeger’s state- 
ments ought to be taken cum grano salis. His 
sketch is of interesting facts connected with 
the revolution at Dresden. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 
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ESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W-C., 


Are the gole =, Tepreeenai in Great Britain of 
HE ae AR of Muni 

the well-known Artist in FEOTOcs. There is a steadily 
increasing demand for ney J vy this sity celebrated process 
for large plates and eatetene & luxe. For Book [iestrations, 

es, Advertisements, res Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. have 
the latest and most imp: on view. Prices 
on application. 


J. C. DRUMMOND & CO’S 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process, 


For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Book Illustrations, 
Original MSS., Designs, Lace, Manufactures, Photographs, 
Machinery, Views, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, dc.,&C., 
at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and price list on application. 
Offices : iW, HENRIETTA STREET, cov ENT ¢ GARDEN, LONDON. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 
Gours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
POTTED : MEATS, and YORK and GAME 
ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, — 
(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALI TIES for INVALIDS. 

CAUTION—SEWARS of IMITATIONS. 

















E ADDRESS — 
ll, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
M4 YFAIR, W. 
"_ ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BiRx sek BAN K, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable 
on demand 


eu pe cul CENT. aenauns & agceunae, calculated on miaimum 
pa noe w £1 
™BTOC 8, SHA — SRNUIIES purchased and sold 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
a the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums or 
its, and allows Interest at the I. - of THREE PER CENT. per 
= on each d £1. Francis RaveNscrort pod, 


How! TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 


GUINEAS PER b more, OR A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVES SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The a ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free on 
applira “Francis Bava ENSCROFT, Manager. 








THEATRES 
"ADELPHI THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8, THE LIGHTS OF HOME. 
Messrs. Lionel Rignold, Charles Dalton, W. A. Elliott, G. W. 





ethan Ae eran Me ea ar ah 
yn atric ™) Ts. 
gh, Miss Ethel Hope, Miss Clara Jecks, &e. 


COMEDY THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 9, A ~ PRIVATE SECRETARY. 
=. Ww. ) fi, Penley, Mr. W. F. Hawtrey, Mr. = Harwood, 
Sam Sothern, Mr. Cecil Thorn MF wo aoe Mr. 
@ Tomking, Miss Nina Seecboalh, Miss Violet Armbruster, 
Miss C. Ewell, Miss Alice aaa, Miss Caroline (Elton. At 
8.15, THE HOME COMING 





COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE NEW SUB. At 9.10, 
FAITHFUL JAMES. And, at 9.50, A PANTOMIME RE- 
HEARSAL. Messrs. Brandon Thomas, W. Draycott, C. P. 
Little, S. Warden, Vaughan, Bertram, and Weedon Gros- 
smith ; Misses G. Kingston, Edith Briant, Sybil Grey, Ber- 
ridge, ridge, Palfrey, and Ellaline Terriss. 


sieeall ht T HEATRE. 
Manager, George Edwardes 

THIS EVENING, at 8, FAUST UPTO DATE. Mesdames 

Florence 8t. John, Amy Au ie, Ada Dorée, Kitty Loftus, 
Fi ad; Messrs. Edmund Payne, George Honey. 
. Barry, and ‘Arthur Williams. 


PRINCESS’S THEATR RE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, A ROYAL DIVORCE. Messrs. 
seeeny Onan nm, T. W. Percyval, Harcourt Beatty, Henry de 
Bolla, Brunton, jun., H. ory _Delb B. "Whiteomb, 
H. Ludlow, Alker, Hennessey, Sa = Ad Lesley Bell, 

- Watson, F. Wyatt, L. Wyatt, Mende 8t. John, Ormesby, 
Herrick, Patrick, and Grace Hawthorne. 


STRAND THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 845, NIOBE (ALL SMILES). 
Messrs. any Paulton, Forbes Dawson, Herbert Ross, George 
Hawtrey, A. C. Mackenzie; Misses Bea: 





trice Lamb, Isabel 

omith end @ fon ett, Hiesnor May, @._ Bemond, Gale 
Zerbini 8. 

Bennett ; Mr. r. Hawtrey, &c. ow | 


TOOLE’S ‘THEATRE. 
THIS EVEN re” at 8.45, WALKER, LONDON. po. 
E. W. Garden, . M. Low ne, Seymour Hicks, Cecil Ram 
and G. Shelter: “Misses Liston, Vanbrugh, Ansell, Rachel, | 
Biineted Brough. jt 8, vb: AISY’S ‘ESCAPE. Messrs. 
D, wne. ton, and Coventry; 
Conynhame and Brough. ; on | 
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TWO CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 


Just Out. Large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pages, price 6s. post free. 


HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 
By HERBERT 8S. SKEATS. 
With a Continuation to i891. 


By CHAS. S. MIALL. 


Rev. 8S. Greey, D.D., writes:—“* All who wish to understand the character and position of English Nonconformity 
will find am most serviceable help.” 
. CARVELL WILLIAMS writes:—“ It is, in fact, a storehouse of information of the most suggestive kind which 
politicians, and publicists as well as declared’ Free Churchmen will do well to keep at hand both for reference and for 
guidance 


Daily News says :—‘ It constitutes a trustworthy history of the struggle for Religious Equality in England.” 








_Lonpon : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Feuxry AL Srreet, E.C. 


W. H. SMITH & SON'S 


SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


1.—This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. Smirm & Son’s 
numerous Railway Bookstalls ; it embraces all the most important Works of History, 
Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading 
Magazines and Reviews, and gives greater advantages to Subscribers than any other 
existing Library, from the fact that there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and 
to any of these Depots a Subscriber may be transferred free of charge. 

2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are 
registered, but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in 
charge of the Depot at which they obtain their Books. Of the current periodicals, one only at 
a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be 
accepted for the supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 





A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, 
and can be had upon application at the Bookstalls Also a Catalogue of Books in elegant bindings, for 
Gentlemen’s Libraries. 


THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. 


THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 
Established 1857. Published every Friday. Price 6d. 





Of the general contents of the JournaL the following statement will 
afiord some idea:— 

Discussions of the legal events of the week. 

Essays upon branches of law and matters of professional interest. 

Explanatory and critical disquisitions on all the cases of importance decided in the 
Cowts of Common Law and Equity, pointing out their relations to the previous law. 

Short original reports, by Barristers specially engaged for the purpose, of cases of 
importance decided during the current week. 

Full reports (furnished specially by Barristers) of applications against Solicitors. 

In this dgpartment are given all new Rules and Orders in some cases before they 
can be obtained by the public. 

Special Reports of Cases decided by the Railway Commission. Selected cases in 
the County Courts are also reported. All important decisions on Election Petitions 
are reported, and notes are given of decisions of importance in the Revising Barristers’ 
Courts. 

All important measures before Parliament are summarised in this department. 

Under this head careful criticisms are given of the legislative results of the Session. 

A complete record of the progress of legislation during each session. 

The “SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL” will contain Notes and Reports giving, from 
week to week, early information and explanation of the Decisions of the Courts on 
the New Practice. 

A medium for the interchange of ideas between members of the profession. 

New legal works are carefully noticed in this department. 

Full reports of the proceedings of the law societies. A careful summary is given 
of all the legal news of the week, and special attention is bestowed on furnishing 
early copies of all Court Papers. 


OFFICE; 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 









THE ACADEMY. [Ave, 20, 1892,—No. 1059, _ 


SIR ERASMUS WILSON, FRS. _.- 


(Late President of the Royal College of Surgeons of England) :— 


Pears’ Soar is an article of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and one of the most refreshing 
and agreeable balms for the skin.” 




























Bl . 


CAaLrs so 
FOR TOILET AND NURSERY. 


Its agreeable perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing 
properties, commend it as the greatest luxury 
of the ‘toilet. 





SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE DELICATE SKIN OF LADIES, CHILDREN, AND OTHERS 
SENSITIVE TO THE WEATHER, WINTER OR SUMMER. 


Fair white hands. 
Bright clear complexion. 


Soft healthful skin. 


t,o ING adds so much to personal attraction as a bright, clear complexion, and a soft skin. 

Without them the handsomest and most regular features are but coldly i impressive, whilst with them the plainest become 
attractive; and yet there is no advantage so easily secured. The regular use of a properly prepared Soap is one of the chief means ; 
but the public have not the requisite knowledge of the manufacture of Soap to guide them to a proper selection, so a pretty box, a 
pretty colour, or an agreeable perfume too frequently outweighs the more important consideration—viz., the composition of the Soap itself, 
and thus many a good complexion is spoiled which would be enhanced by proper care. 





Mrs. LANGTRY writes :—‘‘I have much ADELINA PATTI writes:—“I have Miss MARY ANDERSON writes:—“I 
pleasure in stating 1 have used Pears’ Soar found Pars’ Soar matchless for the hands have used it two years with the greatest 





for some time, and prefer it to any other.” * and complexion.” satisfaction, for I find it the very best.” 
(Signed), (Signed), Signed), 
LILLIE LANGTRY. ADELINA PATTI. MARY ANDERSON. 


PE ARS’ S0 AP ;s sold everywhere in Tablets, 1s. each. Larger sizes, 1s, 6d. and 2s. 6d. (The 2e. 6d. Tablet is perfumed 
— with Otto of Roses.) A smaller Tablet, unscertc*,is sold at 6d.; but INSIST on having PEARS’, 


as vilely injurious imitations are often substituted. 
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